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THE- ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 
No. VI. Tae House or Commons. 


THE dignified aspect of the House of Commons is altogether secon- 
dary to its efficient use. It is dignified: in a government in which 
the most prominent parts are good because they are very stately, 
any prominent part, to be good at-all, must be somewhat stately. 
The human imagination exacts keeping in government as much as 
in art; it will not be at all influenced by institutions which do not 
match with those by which it is principally influenced. The 
House of Commons needs to be impressive, and impressive it is; 
but its use resides not in its appearance, but in its reality. Its office 
is not to win power by awing mankind, but to use power in govern- 
ing mankind. 

The main function of the House of Commons is one which we 
know quite well, though our common constitutional speech does not 
recognise it. The House of Commons is an electoral college: it 
is the assembly which chooses our president. Washington and his 
fellow-politicians made an elaborate electoral college, which was to 
be composed (as was hoped) of the wisest people in the nation, and 
was after deliberation to choose for President the wisest man in 
the nation. But that college is a sham; it has no independence 
and no life. No one knows or cares to know who its members are. 
They never discuss, and never deliberate. They were chosen to vote 
that Mr. Lincoln be President, or that Mr. Breckenridge be Pre- 
sident; they do so vote, and they go home. But our House of 
Commons is a real choosing body; it elects the people it likes. It 
dismisses whom it likes also. No matter that a few months since 
it was chosen to support Lord Aberdeen or Lord Palmerston ; upon 
any sudden occasion it ousts the statesman to whom it at first adhered, 
and selects an opposite statesman whom it at first rejected. Doubt- 


less in such cases there is a tacit reference to probable public opinion ; 
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but certainly also there is much free will in the judgment of the 
Commons. The House only goes where it thinks in the end the 
nation will follow; but it takes its chance of the nation following or 
not following ; it assumes the initiative and acts upon its discretion 
or its caprice. 

When the American nation has chosen its President, its virtue 
goes out of it, and out of the Transmissive College through which 
it chooses. But because the House of Commons has the power of 
dismissal in addition to the power of election, its relations to the 
Premier are incessant. They guide him, and he leads them. He is to 
them what they are to the nation. He only goes where he believes 
they will go after him. But he has to take the lead; he must choose 
his direction, and begin the journey. And he must not flinch. A good 
horse likes to feel the rider’s bit; and a great deliberative assembly 
likes to feel that it is under worthy guidance. A minister who 
succumbs to the House, who ostentatiously seeks its pleasure, who 
does not try to regulate it, who will not boldly point out plain errors 
to it, seldom thrives. The great leaders of Parliament have varied 
much, but they have all had a certain firmness. A great assembly is 
as soon spoiled by over-indulgence as a little child. The whole life 
of English politics is the action and reaction between the Ministry 
and the Parliament. The appointees strive to guide, and the 
appointers surge under the guidance. 

The elective function is in the present day by far the most 
important function of the House of Commons. It is most desirable 
to insist, and even be tedious, on this, because our popular traditions 
ignore it. You will read at the end of half the sessions of Parliament 
in the newspapers, and you will hear even from those who have 
looked close at the matter and should know better, ‘“‘ Parliament has 
done nothing this session. Some things were promised in the 
Queen’s speech, but they were only little things; and most of them 
have not passed.” Lord Lyndhurst used for years to recount the 
small outcomings of legislative achievement ; and yet those were the 
days of the first Whig | Governments, who had more to do in legisla- 
tion, and did more, than can again happen to almost any Government. 
The true answer to such harangues as Lord Lyndhurst’s by a Minister 
should have been in the first person. He should have said firmly, 
‘¢ Parliament has maintained mr, and that was its greatest duty; 
Parliament has carried on what, in the language of traditional 
respect, we call the Queen’s Government; it has maintained what 
wisely or unwisely it deemed the best Executive of the English 
nation.” 

The second function of the House of Commons is what I may call 
an expressive function. It is its office to express the mind of the 
English people on all matters which come before it. Whether it 
does so well or ill I shall discuss presently. 
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The third function of Parliament is what I may call—preserving a 
sort of technicality even in familiar matters for the sake of distinct- 
ness—the teaching function. A great and open council of consider- 
able men cannot be placed in the middle of a society without alter- 
ing that society. It ought to alter it for the better. It ought 
to teach the nation what it does not know. How far the House of 
Commons can so teach, and how far it does so teach, are matters for 
subsequent discussion. 

Fourthly, the House of Commons has what may be called an in- 
forming function—a function which though in its present form quite 
modern is singularly analogous to a medieval function. In old 
times the office, and perhaps the chief office, of the House of 
Commons was to inform the Sovereign of what went wrong. It 
laid before the Crown the grievances and complaints of particular 
interests. Since the publication of the Parliamentary debates a 
corresponding office of Parliament is to lay these same grievances, 
these same complaints, before the nation, which is the present 
sovereign. The nation needs it quite as much as the king ever 
needed it. A free people is indeed mostly a fair people; liberty 
practises men in a give-and-take,. which is the rough essence of 
justice. The English people, possibly even above other free nations, 
isa fair people. But a free nation rarely, if ever, can be—and the 
English nation certainly is not—quick of apprehension. It only 
comprehends what is familiar to it; what comes into its own expe- 
rience, what squares with its own thoughts. ‘I never heard of such 
a thing in my life,” the middle-class Englishman says, and he thinks 
that refutes an argument. A common disputant has no effectual 
words to tell such an Englishman that his experience is but limited, 
and that the assertion may be true, though he had never met with any- 
thing at all like it. But a great debate in Parliament does bring home 
something of this feeling. Any notion, any creed, any feeling, any 
grievance which can get a decent number of English members to 
stand up for it, is felt by almost all Englishmen to be perhaps a false 
opinion, a pernicious opinion, but at any rate a possible opinion—an 
opinion within the intellectual sphere, an opinion to be reckoned 
with. And it isan immense achievement. Practical diplomatists 
say that a free government is harder to deal with than a despotic 
government: you may be able to get the despot to hear the other 
side; his ministers, men of trained intelligence, will be sure to 
know what makes, against them; and they may tell him. But a 
free nation never hears any side save its own. The newspapers 
only repeat the side their purchasers like: the favourable arguments 
are set out, elaborated, illustrated; the adverse arguments maimed, 
misstated, confused. The worst judge, they say, is a deaf judge; the 
most dull government a free government on matters its ruling classes 
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will not hear. Iam disposed to reckon it as the second function of 
Parliament in point of importance, that to some extent it makes 
us hear what otherwise we should not hear. 

Lastly, there is the function of legislation, of which of course it 
would be preposterous to deny the great importance, and which [ 
only deny to be as important as the executive management of the 
whole state, or the political education given by Parliament to the 
whole nation. There are, I allow, seasons when legislation is more 
important than either of these. The nation may be misfitted with 
its laws, and need to change them: some particular corn law may 
hurt all industry, and it may be worth a thousand administrative 
blunders to get rid of it. But generally the laws of a nation suit 
its life; special adaptations of them are but subordinate ; the admi- 
nistration and conduct of that life is the matter which presses most. 
Nevertheless, the statute-book of every great nation yearly contains 
many important new laws, and the English statute-book does so 
above any. An immense mass, indeed, of the legislation is not, in 
the proper language of jurisprudence, legislation at all. A law is a 
general command applicable to many cases. The “ special acts ” 
which crowd the statute-book and weary parliamentary committees are 
applicable to one case only. They do not lay down rules according 
to which railways shall be made, they enact that such a railway shall 
be made from this place to that place, and they have no bearing 
upon any other transaction. Probably in theory Parliament ought not 
to deal with these matters, but it will not give up these matters. 

’ Each special act deeply interests some special section of the House, 

and that section would worry the House till it altered any decision 

imposed by an extrinsic authority: they would move and move till 

they did alter it: there would be no one to oppose them. Now 

they have all they can have, a decision of Parliament itself. But 

after every deduction and abatement, the annual legislation of Par- 
; liament is a result of singular importance; were it not so, it could 
‘ not be believed to be, as it is very commonly believed to be, the sole 
result of its annual assembling. 

Some persons will perhaps think that I ought to enumerate a sixth 








a function of the House of Commons—a financial function. But I do 
1 not consider that, upon broad principle, and omitting legal tech- 


nicalities, the House of Commons has any special function with 
regard to financial different from its function with respect to other 
E legislation. It is to rule in both, and to rule in both through the 
Cabinet. Financial legislation is of necessity a yearly recurring 
legislation ; but frequency of occurrence does not indicate a diversity 


a of nature or compel an antagonism of treatment. | 
yy From a consideration of these functions, it follows that we are 
F ruled by the House of Commons; we are, indeed, so used to be so | 


a ruled, that it does not seem to be at all strange. But of all odd 
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forms of government, the oddest really is government by a public 
meeting. Here are 658 persons, collected from all parts of England, 
different in nature, different in interests, different in look and 
language. If we think what an empire the English is, how various 
are its components, how incessant its concerns, how immersed in past 
history its necessary policy : if we think what a vast information, what 
a nice discretion, what a consistent will the rulers of that empire 
ought to have, we shall be at least surprised when we see them. We 
see a changing body of miscellaneous persons, sometimes few, some- 
times many, almost never the same for an hour together ; sometimes 
excited, mostly dulled and half weary, impatient of eloquence, catch- 
ing at any joke as an alleviation. These are the persons who rule 
the British empire, who rule England, who rule Scotland, who rule 
Ireland, who rule a great deal of Asia, who rule a great-deal of 
Polynesia, who rule a great deal of America, and scattered fragments 
everywhere. 

Paley said many shrewd things, but he never said a better thing 
than‘that it was much harder to make men see a difficulty than com- 
prehend the explanation of it. The key to the difficulties of most 
discussed and unsettled questions is commonly in their undiscussed 
parts; it is the background of the picture which looks obvious, 
easy, just what any one might have painted, whereas it is that 
mainly which sets the figures in their right position, chastens 
them, and makes them what they are. Nobody will ever understand 
parliamentary government who fancies it an easy thing, a natural 
thing, a thing not needing explanation. You have not a perception 
of the first elements in this matter till you know that government 
by a club is a standing wonder. 

There has been a capital illustration lately how helpless many 
English gentlemen are when called together on a sudden. The 
Government, rightly or wrongly, thought fit to entrust the quarter- 
sessions of each county with the duty of combating the cattle 
plague in that county; but the scene in most “ shire halls” was 
unsatisfactory. There was the greatest difficulty in getting, not 
only a right decision, but any decision. I saw one myself which 
went thus. The chairman proposed a very complex resolution, in 
which there was much which every one liked, and much which every 
one disliked, though, of course, the favourite parts of some were 
the objectionable parts to others. This resolution got, so to say, 
wedged in the meeting; everybody suggested amendments; one 
amendment was carried which no one was satisfied with, and so the 
whole matter stood over. It is a saying in England, “a big meet- 
ing never does anything ;”’ and yet we are governed by the House 


of Commons, by “ a big meeting.” 
It may be said that the House of Commons does not rule, it only 
elects the rulers. But there must be something special about it to 
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enable it to do that. Suppose the cabinet were elected by a London 
club, what confusion there would be, what writing and answering. 
. Will you speak to So and So, and ask him to vote for my man ? 9 
would be heard on every side. How the wife of A. and the wife of 
B. would plot to confound the wife of C. Whether the club elected 
under the dignified shadow of a queen, or without the shadow, would 
hardly matter at all; if the substantial choice was in them, the 
confusion and intrigue would be in them. I propose to begin this 
paper, asking, not why" "the House of Commons governs w ell? but 
the fundamental—almost unasked- question — how the House of 
Commons comes to be able to govern at all? 

The House of Commons can do work which quarter-sessions or 
clubs cannot do, because it is an organised body, while quarter- 
sessions and clubs are unorganised. “Two of the greatest orators 
in England—Lord Brougham and Lord Bolingbroke—spent much 
eloquence in attacking party government. Bolingbroke probably 
knew what he was doing: he was a consistent opponent of the 
power of the Commons; he wished to attack them in a vital part. 
But Lord Brougham does not know; he proposes to amend the 
parliamentary government by striking out the very elements which 
make parliamentary government possible. At present the majority 
of Parliament obey certain leaders; what those leaders propose 
they support, what those leaders reject they reject. An old Secre- 
tary of the Treasury used to say, ‘‘ This is a bad case, an inde- 
fensible case. We must apply our majority to this question.” 
That secretary lived fifty years ago, before the Reform Bill, when 
majorities were very blind, and very applicable.” Now-a-days, 
the power of leaders over their followers is strictly and wisely 
limited: they can take their followers but a little way, and that 
only in certain directions. Yet still there are leaders and followers. 
On the Conservative side of the House there are ever vestiges of 
the despotic leadership. A cynical politician is said to have 
watched the long row of county members, so fresh and respectable- 
looking, and muttered, “‘ By Jove, they are the finest brute votes 
in Europe!” But all satire apart, the principle of Parliament is 
obedience to leaders. Change your leader if you will, take another 
if you will, but obey No. 1 while you serve No. 1, and obey No. 2 
when you ‘init gone over to No. 2. The penalty of not doing so, is 
the penalty of impotence. It is not that you will not be able to do 
anything good, but you will not be able to do anything at all. If 
everybody does what he thinks right, there will be 657 amendments to 
every motion, and none of them will be carried or the motion either. 

The moment, indeed, we distinctly conceive that the House of 
Commons is mainly and above all things an elective assembly, we 
at once perceive that party is of its essence, and inseparable from 
it. There never was an election without a party. You cannot get a 
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child ‘into an asylum without a combination. At such places you 
may see “ Vote for orphan A.” upon a placard, and “ Vote for 
orphan B. (also an idiot !!!)” upon a banner, and the party of each 
is busy about its placard and banner. What is true at such minor 
and momentary elections must be much more true in a great and 
constant election of rulers. The House of Commons lives in a state 
of perpetual potential choice: at any moment it can choose a ruler 
and dismiss a ruler. And therefore party is inherent in it, is bone of 
its bone, and breath of its breath. 

Secondly, though the leaders of party no longer have the vast 
patronage of the last century with which to bribe, they can coerce 
by a threat far more potent than any allurement :—they can dissolve. 
This is the secret which keeps parties together. Mr. Cobden most 
justly said, ‘“* He had never been able to discover what was the 
proper moment, according to members of Parliament, for a disso- 
lution. He had heard them say they were ready to vote for every- 
thing else, but he had never heard them say they were ready to 
vote for that.” Efficiency in an assembly requires a solid mass 
of steady votes ; and these are collected by a deferential attachment to 
particular wen, or by a belief in the principles those men represent, 
and they are maintained by fear of those men—by the fear that 
if you vote against them, you may yourself soon not have a vote 
at all. 

Thirdly. It may seem odd to say so, just after inculcating that 
party organisation is the vital principle of representative govern- 
ment, but—that organisation is permanently efficient, because it 
is not composed of warm partisans. The body is eager, but the 
atoms are cool. If it were otherwise, parliamentary government 
would become the worst of governments—a sectarian government. 
The party in power would go all the lengths their orators proposed— 
all that their formule enjoined, all which they had ever said they 
would go. But the partisans of the English Parliament are not of such 
a temper. They are Whigs, or Radicals, or Tories, but they are 
much else too. They are common Englishmen, and as Father Newman 
complains, “ hard to be worked up to the dogmatic level.” They 
are not eager to press the tenets of their party to impossible conclu- 
sions. On the contrary, the way to lead them—the best and 
acknowledged way—is to affect a studied and illogical moderation 
‘without committing myself to the tenet that 3+2 make 5, 
though I am free to admit that the honourable member for Bradford 
has advanced very grave arguments in behalf of it, I think I may, 
with the permission of the Committee, assume that 2 +3 do not 
make 4, which will be a sufiicient basis for the important pro- 
positions which I shall venture to submit on the present occasion.” 
This language is very suitable to the greater part of the House of 
Commons. Most men of business love a sort of twilight. They 
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have lived all their lives in an atmosphere of probabilities and of 
doubt, where nothing is very clear, where there are some chances for 
many events, where there is much to be said for several courses, where 
nevertheless one course must be determinately chosen and fixedly 
adhered to. They like to hear arguments suited to this intellectual 
haze. So far from caution or hesitation in the statement of the argu- 
ment striking them as an indication of imbecility, it seems to them a 
sign of practicality. They got rich themselves by transactions of which 
they could not have stated the argumentative ground. All they ask 
for is a distinct, though moderate conclusion, something which they 
can repeat when they are asked; something which they feel xot to 
be abstract argument, but abstract argument diluted and dissolved in 
real life. ‘There seem to me,” an impatient young man once said, 
“to be no stays in Peel’s arguments.”” And that was why Sir Robert 
Peel was the best leader of the Commons in our time; they like to 
have the rigidity taken out of an argument, and the substance left. 
Nor indeed, under our system of government, are the leaders 
themselves of the House of Commons, for the most part, eager to 
carry party conclusions too far. They are in contact with reality. 
An Opposition, on coming into power, is often like a speculative 
merchant whose bills become due. Ministers have to make good 
their promises, and they find a difficulty in so doing. They have said 
the state of things is so and so, and if you give us the power we will 
do thus and thus. But when they come to handle the official docu- 
ments, to converse with the permanent under-secretary—familiar with 
disagreeable facts, and most respectful and reticent, yet most imper- 
turbable in opinion—very soon doubts intervene. Of course, some- 
thing must be done: the speculative merchant cannot forget his bills ; 
the late Opposition cannot, in office, forget those sentences which 
terrible admirers in the country still quote. But just as the merchant 
asks his debtor, ‘‘ Could you not take a bill at four months?” so 
the new minister says to the permanent under-secretary, ‘‘ Could 
you not suggest a middle course? I am of course not bound by mere 
sentences used in debate; I have never been accused of letting a 
false ambition of consistency warp my conduct ; but,” &. &e. And 
the end always is, that a middle course is devised which /ooks as 
much as possible like what was suggested in opposition, but which 
7s as much as possible what patent facts—facts which seem to live in 
the office, so teazing and unceasing are they—prove ought to be done. 
Of all modes of enforcing moderation on a party, the best is to con- 
trive the members of that party shall be intrinsically moderate, care- 
ful, and almost shrinking men; and the next best to contrive, that 
the leaders of the party, who have protested most in its behalf, shall be 
placed in: the closest contact with the actual world. Our English 
system contains both contrivances: it makes party government 
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permanent and possible in the sole way in which it can be so, by 
making it mild. 

But these expedients, though they sufficiently remove the defects 
which make a common club or quarter-sessions impotent, would not 
enable the House of Commons to govern England. <A_ repre- 
sentative public meeting is subject to a defect over and above 
those of other public meetings. It may not be independent. The 
constituencies may not let it alone. But if they do not, all the 
checks which have been enumerated upon the evils of a party 
organisation would be futile. The feeling of a constituency is the 
feeling of a dominant party, and that feeling is elicited, stimu- 
lated, sometimes even manufactured by the local political agent. 
Such an opinion could not be moderate; could not be subject to 
effectual discussion; could not be in close contact with pressing 
facts; could not be framed under a chastening sense of near 
responsibility ; could not be formed as those form their opinions 
who have to act upon them. Constituency government is the 
precise opposite of parliamentary government. It is the govern- 
ment of immoderate persons far from the scene of action, instead 
of the government of moderate persons close to the scene of action ; 
it is the judgment of persons judging without any fear of a dissolu- 
tion, and therefore without appeal, in lieu of persons judging in fear 
of a dissolution, and ever conscious that they are subject to an 
appeal. 

Most persons would admit these conditions of parliamentary 
government when they read them, but two at least of the most pro- 
minent ideas in the public mind are inconsistent with them. The 
scheme to which the arguments of our demagogues distinctly tend, 
and the scheme which the predilections of some most eminent 
philosophers avowedly select, are both inconsistent with them. They 
would not only make parliamentary government work ill, but they 
would prevent its working at all; they would not render it bad, for 
they would make it impossible. 

The first of these is the ultra-democratic theory. This theory 
demands that every man of twenty-one years of age (if not every 
woman, too) should have an equal vote in electing Parliament. Sup- 
pose that last year there were twelve million adult males in England. 
Upon this theory each man is to have one twelve-millionth share in 
electing a Parliament; the rich and wise are not to have, by explicit 
law, more votes than the poor and stupid; nor are any latent con- 
trivances to give’ them an influence equivalent to more votes. The 
machinery for carrying out such a plan is very easy. At each census 
the country ought to be divided into 658 electoral districts, in each 
of which the number of adult males should be the same; and these 
districts ought to be the only constituencies, and elect the whole 
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Parliament. But if the above pre-requisites are needful for parlia- 
mentary government, that Parliament would not work. 

Such a Parliament could not be composed of moderate men. The 
electoral districts would be, some of them, in purely agricultural 
places, and in these the parson and the squire would have 
almost unlimited power. They would be able to drive or send to 
the poll an entire labouring population. These districts would 
return an unmixed squirearchy. The scattered small towns, which 
now send so many members to Parliament, would be lost in the 
clownish mass; their votes would send to Parliament no distinct 
members. The agricultural part of England would choose its repre- 
sentatives from quarter-sessions exclusively. On the other hand, a 
large part of the constituencies would be town districts ; and these 
would send up persons representing the beliefs or the unbeliefs of 
the lowest classes in their towns. They would, perhaps, be divided 
between the genuine representatives of the artizans,—not possibly of 
the best of the artizans, who are a select and intellectual class, but 
of the common order of workpeople,—and the merely pretended mem- 
bers for that class, whom I may call the members for the public- 
houses. In all big towns in which there is electioneering these 
houses are the centres of illicit corruption and illicit management. 
There are pretty good records of what that corruption and manage- 
ment are, but there is no need to describe them here. Everybody 
will understand what sort of things I mean, and the kind of unprin- 
cipled members that are returned by them. Our new Parliament, 
therefore, would be made up of two sorts of representatives from the 
town lowest class, and one sort of representatives from the agricul- 
tural lowest class. The genuine representatives of the country would 
be men of one marked sort, and the genuine representatives for the 
county men of another marked sort, but very opposite: one would 
have the prejudices of town artizans, and the other the preiudices of 
county magistrates. Hach class would speak a language of its own ; 
each would be unintelligible to the other; and the only thriving 
class would be the immoral representatives, who were chosen by 
corrupt machination, and who would probably get a good profit on the 
capital they laid out in that corruption. If it be true that a parlia- 
mentary government is possible only when the overwhelming majority 
of the representatives are men essentially moderate, of no marked 
varieties, free from class prejudices, this ultra-democratic Parliament 
could not maintain that government, for its members would be re- 
markable for two sorts of moral violence and one sort of immoral. 

Ido not for a moment rank the scheme of Mr. Hare with the 
scheme of the ultra-democrats. One can hardly help having a feeling 
of romance about his scheme. The world seems growing young when 
grave old lawyers and mature philosophers propose a scheme pro- 
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mising so much. It is from these classes that young men suffer 
commonly the chilling demonstration that their fine plans are opposed 
to rooted obstacles, that they are repetitions of other plans which 
failed long ago, and that we must be content with the very moderate 
results of tried machinery. But Mr. Hare and Mr. Mill offer as the 
effect of their new scheme results as large and improvements as 
interesting as a young enthusiast ever promised to himself in his 
happiest mood. 

I do not give any weight to the supposed impracticability of Mr. 
Hare’s scheme because it is new. Of course it cannot be put in 
practice till it is old. A great change of this sort happily cannot 
be sudden; a free people cannot be confused by new institutions 
which they do not understand, for they will not adopt them till they 
understand them. But if Mr. Hare’s plan would accomplish what 
its friends say, or half what they say, it would be worth working for, 
if it were not adopted till the year 1966. We ought incessantly to 
popularise the principle by writing ; and what is better than writing, 
small preliminary bits of experiment. There is so much that is 
wearisome and detestable in all other election machineries, that I well 
understand, and wish I could share, the sense of relief with which the 
believers in this scheme throw asidé all their trammels, and look to 
an almost ideal future, when this captivating plan is carried. 

Mr. Hare’s scheme cannot be satisfactorily discussed in the 
elaborate form in which he presents it. No common person readily 
apprehends all the details in which, with loving care, he has embodied 
it. He was so anxious to prove what could be done, that he has 
confused most people as to what it is. I have heard a man say, 
“* He never could remember it two days running.” But the difficulty 
which I feel is fundamental, and wholly independent of detail. 

There are two modes in which constituencies may be made. First, 
the Jaw may make them, as is done in England and almost every- 
where. The law may say such and such qualifications shall give a 
vote for constituency X; those who have that qualification shall de 
constituency X. These are what we may call compulsory consti- 
tuencies, and we know all about them. Or, secondly, the law may 
leave the electors themselves to make them. The law may say all 
the adult males of a country shall vote, or those males who can read 
and write, or those who have £50 a year, or any persons any way 
defined, and then leave those voters to group themselves as they like. 
Suppose there were 658,000 voters to elect the House of Commons ; 
it is possible for ‘the legislature to say, ‘‘ We do not care how you 
combine. On a given day let each set of persons give notice in what 
group they mean to vote; if every voter gives notice, and every one 
locks to make the most of his vote, each group will have just 1,000. 
But the law shall not make this necessary—it shall take the 658 most 
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numerous groups, no matter whether they have 2,000, or 1,000, or 
900, or 800 votes,—the most numerous groups, whatever their 
number may be; and these shall be the constituencies of the nation.” 
These are voluntary constituencies, if I may so call them; the sim- 
plest kind of voluntary constituencies. Mr. Hare proposes a far 
more complex kind; but to show the merits and demerits of the 
voluntary principle the simplest form is much the best. 

The temptation to that principle is very plain. Under the com- 
pulsory form of constituency the votes of the minorities are thrown 
away. In the city of London, now, there are many Tories, but all 
the members are Whigs; every London Tory, therefore, is by law 
and principle misrepresented: his city sends to Parliament not the 
member whom he wished to have, but the member he wished not to 
have. But upon the voluntary system the London Tories, who are 
far more than 1,000 in number, may combine; they may make a 
constituency, and return amember. In many existing constituencies 
the disfranchisement of minorities is hopeless and chronic. I have 
myself had a vote for an agricultural county for twenty years, and I 
am a Liberal. But two Tories have always been returned, and all 
my life will be returned. As matters now stand my vote is of no 
use. But if I could combine with 1,000 other Liberals in that 
and other Conservative counties, we might choose a Liberal member. 

Again, this plan gets rid of all our difficulties as to the size of 
constituencies. It is said to be unreasonable that Liverpool should 
return only the same number of members as King’s Lynn or Lyme 
Regis, but upon the voluntary plan Liverpool could come down to 
King’s Lynn. The Liberal minority in King’s Lynn could communi- 
cate with the Liberal minority in Liverpool, and make up 1,000; and 
so everywhere. The numbers of popular places would gain what is 
called their legitimate advantage ; they would, when constituencies 
are voluntarily made, be able to make, and be willing to make, the 
greatest number of constituencies. 

Again, the admirers of a great man could make a worthy con- 
stituency for him. As it is, Mr. Mill was returned by the electors of 
Westminster, and they have never, since they had members, done 
themselves so great an honour. But what did the electors of West-- 
minster know of Mr. Mill? What fraction of his mind could be 
imagined by any per-centage of their minds? A great deal of his 
mind most of their minds would not like. They meant to do 
homage to mental ability, but it was the worship of an unknown god 
—if ever there was such a thing in this world. But upon the 
voluntary plan, one thousand out of the many thousand students of 
Mr. Mill’s plan could have composed an appreciating constituency 
for him. 


I couid reckon other advantages, but I have to object to the scheme, 
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not to recommend it. What are the counterweights which overpower 
these merits? I reply thatthe voluntary composition of constituencies — 
appears to me inconsistent with the necessary pre-requisites of par- 
liamentary government as they have been just laid down. 

Under the voluntary system, the crisis of politics is not the election 
of the member, but the making the constituency. President-making 
is already a trade in America; and constituency-making would, 
under the voluntary plan, be a trade here. Every party would have 
anumerical problem to solve. The leaders would say, ‘‘ We have 
350,000 votes, we must take care to have 350 members ;”’ and the 
only way to obtain them is to organise. A man who wanted to com- 
pose part of a liberal constituency must not himself hunt for 1,000 
other Liberals; if he did, after writing 10,000 letters, he would 
probably find he was making part of a constituency of 100, all whose 
votes would be thrown away, the constituency being too small to be 
reckoned. Such a Liberal must write to the great Registration 
Association in Parliament Street; he must communicate with its 
able managers, and they would soon use his vote for him. They 
would say, ‘* Sir, you are late; Mr. Gladstone, sir, is full. He got 
his 1,000 last year. Most of the gentlemen you read of in the papers 
are full. As soon as a gentleman makes a nice speech, we get a heap of 
letters to say, ‘ Make us into that gentleman’s constituency.’ But we 
cannot do that. Here is our list. If you do not want to throw your 
vote away, you must be guided by us: here are three very satisfac- 
tory gentlemen (and one is an Honourable): you may vote for either 
of these, and we will write your name down; but if you go voting 
wildly, yow il be thrown out altogether.” 

The evident result of this organisation would be the return of party 
men mainly. The member-makers would look, not for independence, 
but for subservience—and they could hardly be blamed for so doing. 
They are agents for the Liberal party; and, as such, they should 
be guided by what they take to be the wishes of their principal. The 
mass of the Liberal party wishes measure A, measure B, measure C. 
The managers of the registration—the skilled manipulators—are busy 
men. They would say, “Sir, here is our card; if you want to get 
into parliament on our side, you must go for that card; it was drawn 
up by Mr. Lloyd; he used to be engaged on railways, but since they 
passed this new voting plan, we get him to attend to us; it is a 
sound card; stick to that and you will be right.” Upon this (in 
theory) voluntary plan, you would get together a set of members 
bound hard and fast with party bands and fetters, infinitely harder 
than any members are bound now. 

Whoever hopes anything from desultory popular action if matched 
against systematised popular action, should consider the way in 
which the American President is chosen. The plan was that the 
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citizens at large should vote for the statesman they liked best. But 
no one does anything of the sort. They vote for the ticket made by 
“the caucus,” and the caucus is a sort of representative meeting 
which sits voting and voting till they have cut out all the known 
men against whom much is to be said, and agreed on some unknown 
man against whom there is nothing known, and therefore nothing to 
be alleged. Caucuses, or their equivalent, would be far worse here in 
constituency-making than there in President-making, because on 
great occasions the American nation can fix on some one great man 
whom it knows, but the English nation could not fix on 658 great 
men and choose them. It does not know so many, and if it did, 
would go wrong in the difficulties of the manipulation. 

But though a common voter could only be ranged in an effectual 
constituency, and a common candidate only reach a constituency by 
obeying the orders of the political election-contrivers upon his side, 
certain voters and certain members would be quite independent of 
both. There are organisations in this country which would soon 
make a set of constituencies for themselves. Every chapel would be 
an office for vote-transferring before the plan had been known three 
months. The Church would be much slower in learning it, and much 
less handy in using it; but would learn. At present the Dis- 
senters are a most energetic and valuable component of the Liberal 
party ; but under the voluntary plan they would not be a component 
—they would be a separate, independent element. We now propose 
to group boroughs; but then they would group chapels. There 
would be a member for the Baptist congregation of Tavistock, cum 
Totnes, cum, &c. Ke. 

The full force of this cannot be appreciated except by referring 
to the former proof that the mass of a Parliament ought to be 
men of moderate sentiments, or they will elect an immoderate 
ministry, and enact violent laws. But upon the plan suggested, the 
House would be made up of party politicians selected by a party 
committee, chained to that committee and pledged to party violence, 
and of characteristic, and therefore immoderate representatives, for 
every “ism” in all England. Instead of a deliberative assembly of 
moderate and judicious men, we should have a various compound of 
all sorts of violence. 

I may seem to be drawing a caricature, but I have not reached the 
worst. Bad as these members would be, if they were left to them- 
selves—if, in a free Parliament, they were confronted with the perils 
of government, close responsibility might improve them and make 
them tolerable. But they would not be left to themselves. A volun- 
tary constituency will nearly always be a despotic constituency. Even 
in the best case, where a set of earnest men choose a member to 
expound their earnestness, they will look after him to see that he 
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does expound it. The member will be like the minister of a dissenting 
congregation. That congregation is collected by a unity of senti- 
ment in doctrine A, and the preacher is to preach doctrine A; if he 
does not, he is dismissed. At present the member is free because the 
constituency is not in earnest: noconstituency has an acute, accurate 
doctrinal creed in politics. The law made the constituencies by 
geographical divisions ; and they are not bound together by close 
unity of belief. They have vague preferences for particular doctrines ; 
and that is all. But a voluntary constituency would be a church 
with tenets; it would make its representative the messenger of its 
mandates, and the delegate of its determinations. As in the case of 
a dissenting congregation, one great minister sometimes rules it, 
while ninety-nine ministers in the hundred are ruled by it, so here 
one noted man would rule his electors, but the electors would rule 
all the others. 

Thus, the members for a good voluntary constituency, would be 
hopelessly enslaved, because of its goodness ; but the members for 
a bad voluntary constituency would be yet more enslaved because 
of its badness. The makers of these constituencies would keep the 
despotism in their own hands. In America there is a division of 
politicians into wire-pullers and blowers ; under the voluntary system 
the member of Parliament would be the only momentary mouth- 
piece—the impotent blower; while the constituency-maker would 
be the latent wire-puller—the constant autocrat. He would write to 
gentlemen in Parliament, and, say “ You were elected upon ‘ the 
Liberal ticket ;’ if you deviate from that ticket you cannot be chosen 
again.” And there would be no appeal for a common-minded man. 
He is no more likely to make a constituency for himself than a mole 
is likely to make a planet. 

It may indeed be said that against a septennial Parliament such 
machinations would be powerless; that a member elected for seven 
years might defy the remonstrances of an earnest constituency, or 
the imprecations of the latent manipulators. But after the voluntary 
composition of constituencies, there would soon be but short-lived 
Parliaments. Earnest constituencies would exact frequent elections ; 
they would not like to part with their virtue for a long period ; it 
would anger them to see it used contrary to their wishes, amid 
circumstances which at the election no one thought of. <A seven 
years’ Parliament is often chosen in one political period, lasts 
through a second, and is dissolved ina third. A constituency col- 
lected by law and on compulsion endures this change because it has 
no collective earnestness ; it does not mind seeing the power it gave 
used in a manner that it could not have foreseen. But a self-formed 
constituency of eager opinions, a missionary constituency, so to speak, 
would object ; it would think it its bounden duty to object; and the 
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crafty manipulators, though they said nothing, in silence would object 
still more. The two together would enjoin annual elections, and 
would rule their members unflinchingly. 

The voluntary plan, therefore, when tried in this easy form, is 
inconsistent with the extrinsic independence as well as with the 
inherent moderation of a Parliament—two of the conditions which, 
as we have seen, are essential to the bare possibility of Parliamentary 
government. The same objections, as is inevitable, adhere to that 
principle under its more complicated forms. It is in vain to pile 
detail on detail when the objection is one of first principle. If the 
above reasoning be sound, compulsory constituencies are necessary, 
voluntary constituencies destructive ; the optional transferability of 
votes is not a salutary aid, but a ruinous innovation. 

T have dwelt upon the proposal of Mr. Hare and upon the ultra- 
democratic proposal, not only because of the high intellectual 
interest of the former and the possible practical interest of the 
latter, but because they tend to bring into relief two at least of the 
necessary conditions of parliamentary government. But besides 
these necessary qualities which are needful before a parliamentary 
government can work at all, there are some additional pre-requisites 
before it can work well. That a House of Commons may work well it 
must perform, as we saw, five functions well: it must elect a ministry 
well, legislate well, teach the nation well, express the nation’s will 
well, bring matters to the nation’s attention well. 

This discussion has a difficulty of its own. What is meant by 
“well?” Who is to judge? Is it to be some panel of philoso- 
phers, some fancied posterity, or some other outside authority. I 
answer, no philosophy, no posterity, no external authority, but the 
English nation here and now. 

Free government is self-government. A government of the 
people by the people. The best government of this sort is that 
which the people think the best. An imposed government, a 
government like that of the English in India, may very possibly be 
better; it may represent the views of a higher race than the governed 
race, but it is not therefore a free government. A free government 
is that which the people subject to it voluntarily choose. Ina casual 
collection of loose people the only possible free government is a 
democratic government. Where no one knows, or cares for, or 
respects any one else all must rank equal; no one’s opinion can be 
more potent than that of another. But, as has been explained, a 
deferential nation has a structure of its own. Certain persons are 
by common consent agreed to be wiser than other persons, and their 
opinion is, by consent, to rank for much more than its numerical 
value. We may in these happy nations weigh votes as well as count 
them; in less favoured countries we can count the votes only. But the 
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present point is that for the purposes in hand the votes, weighed or 
counted, must decide. A perfect free government is one which 
decides perfectly according to those votes; an imperfect, one which 
so decides imperfectly ; a bad, one which does not so decide. Public 
opinion is the test of a free government; the best opinion which, 
with its existing habits of deference, the nation will accept: if the 
free government goes by that opinion, it is a good government of its 
species; if it contravenes that opinion, it is a bad government of 
that species. 

Tried by this rule the House of Commons does its appointing 
business well. It chooses rulers as we wish rulers to be chosen. 
If it did not in a speaking and writing age we should soon know. 
I have heard a great Liberal statesman say, ‘‘ The time was coming 
when we must advertise for a grievance.” What a good grievance 
it would be were the ministry appointed and retained by the Parlia- 
ment a ministry detested by the nation. An anti-present govern- 
ment league would be instantly created, and it would be more 
instantly powerful and more instantly successful than the Anti- 
Corn Law League. 

It has, indeed, been objected that the choosing business of Parlia- 
ment is done ill, because it does not choose strong governments. 
And it is certain that when public opinion does not definitely decide 
upon a marked policy, and when in consequence parties in the Parlia- 
ment are nearly even, individual cupidity and changeability may make 
Parliament change its appointees too often; may induce them never 
enough to trust any of them; may make it keep all of them under 
a suspended sentence of coming dismissal. But the experience of 
Lord Palmerston’s second Government proves, I think, that these fears 
are exaggerated. When the choice of -a nation is really fixed on a 
statesman, Parliament will fix upon him too. The parties in the Par- 
liament of 1859 were as nearly divided as in any likely Parliament ; 
a great many Liberals did not much like Lord Palmerston, and 
they would have gladly co-operated in an attempt to dethrone him. 
But the same influences acted on Parliament within which acted on 
the nation witbout. The moderate men of both parties were satisfied 
that Lord Palmerston’s was the best Government, and they preserved 
his Government though it was hated by the immoderate men on both 
sides. We have found by this critical instance that a government 
supported by what I may call “ the common element,”—by the like- 
minded men of unlike parties,—will be retained in power, though 
parties are even,.and though, as Treasury counting reckons, the 
majority is imperceptible. If a cabinet gain a hold by its intelli- 
gence and attractiveness, by its measures and by its men, upon the 
mind of Parliament, it will continue to exist notwithstanding the 
hatching of small plots and the machinations of small factions. 
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On the whole, I think it indisputable that the selecting taste of 
Parliament is performed as well as public opinion wishes it to be 
performed ; and if we want to improve that standard, we must first 
improve the English nation, which imposes that standard. Of the sub- 
stantial part of its legislative task the same, too, may I think be said. 
The manner of our legislation is indeed detestable, and the machinery 
for settling that manner odious. A committee of the whole House, 
dealing, or attempting to deal, with the elaborate clauses of a long 
Bill, is a wretched specimen of severe but misplaced labour. It is 
sure to wedge some clause into the Act, such as that which the judge 
said “‘seemed to have fallen by itself, perhaps, from heaven, into 
the mind of the legislature,” so little had it to do with anything on 
either side or around it. At such times government by a public 
meeting displays its inherent defects, and is little restrained by its 
necessary checks. But the essence of our legislature may be sepa- 
rated from its accidents. Subject to two considerable defects I 
think Parliament passes laws as the nation wishes to have them 
passed. 

Thirty years ago this was not so. The nation had outgrown its 
institutions, and was cramped by them. It was a man in the 
clothes of a boy, and every limb wanted more room, and every 
garment to be fresh made. ‘‘ D-mn me,” said Lord Eldon in the 
dialect of his age, ‘‘if I had to begin life again I would begin as an 
agitator.” The shrewd old man saw that the best life was that of a 
miscellaneous objector to the old world, though he loved that world, 
believed in it, could imagine no other world. He would not say so 
now. There is no worse trade than agitation at this time. A man 
can hardly get an audience if he wishes to complain of anything. 
Now-a-days, not only does the mind and policy of Parliament (subject 
to the exceptions before named) possess the common sort of modera- 
tion essential to the possibility of parliamentary government, but 
also that exact gradation, that precise species of moderation, most 
agreeable to the nation at large. Not only does the nation endure a 
parliamentary government, which it would not do if Parliament were 
immoderate, but it likes parliamentary government. A sense of 
satisfaction permeates the country because most of the country feels 
it has got the precise thing that suits it. 

The exceptions are two. First. That Parliament leans too much 
to the opinions of the landed interest. The Cattle Plague Act is a 
conspicuous instance of this defect. The details of that Bill may be 
good or bad, and its policy wise or foolish. But the manner in 
which it was hurried through the House savoured of despotism. The 
cotton trade or the wine trade could not, in their maximum of peril, 
have obtained such aid in sucha manner. The House of Commons 
would hear of no pause and would heed no arguments. The greatest 
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number of them feared for their incomes. The land of England returns 
many members annually for the counties; these members the con- 
stitution gave them. But what is curious is that the landed interest 
gives no seats to other classes, but takes plenty of seats from other 
classes. Half the boroughs in England are represented by consider- 
able landowners, and when rent is in question, as in the cattle case, 
they think more of themselves than of those who sent them. The 
number of landed gentry in the House far surpasses the number of any 
other class. Nor is it merely their number which gives them weight. 
They have a far more intimate connection with one another than any 
other class; they were educated at the same schools; know one 
another’s family name from boyhood ; form a society ; are the same 
kind of men; marry the same kind of women. The merchants and 
manufacturers in Parliament are a motley race—one educated here, 
another there, a third not educated at all; some are of the second 
generation of traders, and consider self-made men intruders upon 
an hereditary place; others are self-made, and regard the men of 
inherited wealth, which they did not make and do not augment, as 
beings of neither mind nor place, inferior to themselves because they 
have no brains, and inferior to lords because they have no rank. 
Traders have no bond of union, no habits of intercourse ; their wives, 
if they care for society, want to see not the wives of other such men, 
but “‘ better people,” as they say—the wives of men certainly with 
land and possibly with titles. To those who study the actual 
structure of Parliament, not as it exists in abstract books, but as it 
lives and moves in the concrete London world, the wonder is not 
that the landed interest is too powerful, but rather that it is not 
despotic. I believe it would be despotic if it were clever, or rather 
if its representatives were clever, but it has a fixed device to make 
its representatives stupid. The.counties will elect only landowners, 
which is natural, and perhaps wise; but also they will only choose 
landowners of their own county, which is absurd. There is no free 
trade in agricultural mind; each county prohibits the import of 
able men from other counties. This is why eloquent sceptics— 
Bolingbroke and Disracli—have been so apt to lead the unscepti- 
cal Tories. ‘They will have people with a great piece of land ina 
particular spot, and of course these people generally cannot speak, 
and often cannot think. And so eloquent men who laugh at the 
party come to lead the party. The landed interest has much more 
influence than it should have; but it wastes that influence so much 
that the excess is,: except on singular occurrences (like the cattle 
plague), of secondary moment. 

It is almost another side of the same matter to say that the 
structure of Parliament gives too little weight to the growing districts 
of the country and too much to the stationary. In old times the 
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South of England was not only the pleasantest but the greatest part 
of England. Devonshire was a great maritime county when the 
foundations of our representation were fixed; Somersetshire and 
Wiltshire great manufacturing counties. The harsher climate of the 
northern counties was associated with a ruder, a sterner, and a 
sparser people. The immense preponderance which our Parliament 
gave before 1832, and, though pruned and mitigated, still gives to 
England south of the Trent, then corresponded to a real preponderance 
in wealth and mind. How opposite the present contrast is we all 
know. And the case gets worse every day. The nature of modern 
trade is to give to those who have much and take from those who 
have little. Manufacture goes where manufacture is, because there, 
and there alone, it finds attendant and auxiliary manufacture. Every 
railway takes trade from the little town to the big town, because it 
enables the customer to buy in the big town. Year by year the 
North (as we may roughly call the new industrial world) gets more 
important, and the South (as we may call the pleasant remnant of 
old times) gets less important. It is a grave objection to our exist- 
ing parliamentary constitution that it gives much power to regions 
once great and refuses equal power to regions now great. 

I think (though it is not a popular notion) that by far the greater 
part of the cry for parliamentary reform is due to this inequality. 
The great capitalists, Mr. Bright and his friends, believe they are 
sincere in asking for more power for the working man, but, in fact, 
they very naturally and very properly want more power for them- 
selves. They cannot endure—they ought not to endure—that a 
rich, able manufacturer should be a less man than a small, stupid 
squire. The notions of political equality which Mr. Bright puts 
forward are as old as political speculation, and have been refuted 
by the first efforts of that speculation. But for all that they are 
likely to last as long as political society, because they are based upon 
indelible principles.in human nature. Edmund Burke called the 
first East Indians, ‘‘ Jacobins to a man,” because they did not feel 
their “ present importance equal to their real wealth.” So long as 
there is an uneasy class, a class which has not all the power it thinks 
it ought to have, that class will rashly clutch and blindly believe 
the notion that all men should have the same power. 

I do not consider the exclusion of the working classes from 
effectual representation a defect in ¢hzs aspect of our parliamentary 
representation. ‘The working classes contribute almost nothing to 
our corporate public opinion, and therefore, the fact of their want of 
influence in Parliament does not impair the coincidence of Par- 
liament with public opinion. They are left out in the representation, 
and also in the thing represented. 

Nor do I consider the number of persons of aristocratic descent 
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to impair the accordance of Parliament with public opinion. There 
is no doubt that the direct descendants and collateral relatives of 
noble families supply members to Parliament in far greater propor- 
tion than is warranted by the number of such families in comparison 
with the whole nation. But I do not believe that these families 
have the least corporate character, or any common opinions, different 
from others of the landed gentry. They have the opinions of the 
propertied rank in which they were born. The English aristocracy 
have never been a caste apart, and are not a caste apart now. They 
would keep up nothing that other landed gentlemen did not keep 
up. And if landed gentlemen are to be sent to the House of 
Commons, it is desirable that a large number should be men of 
some rank. As long as we keep up a double set of institutions, 
—one dignified and intended to impress the many, the other effi- 
cient and intended to govern the many,—we should take care that 
the two match nicely. We must not too clearly see where the 
one begins and where the other ends. This is in part effected 
by conceding some subordinate power to the august part of our 
polity, but it is equally aided by keeping an aristocratic element 
in the useful part of our polity. The truth is, that the same 
feelings which maintain that dignified part, also insert the impo- 
sing part in the lower but sovereign chamber. Aristocracy is a 
power in the ‘ constituencies.” A man who is an honourable or a 
baronet, or the eldest son of a peer, or better yet, perhaps, a real 
earl, though Irish, will be coveted by half the electing bodies ; 
and, ceteris paribus, a manufacturer’s son would have no chance 
against him. The reality of a deferential feeling in the community 
is tested by the actual election of the class deferred to, where there 
is a large free choice betwixt it and other classes. 

Subject therefore to the two minor, but still not inconsiderable 
defects I have named, Parliament conforms itself accurately enough, 
both as a chooser of executives and as a legislature, to the formed 
opinion of the country. Similarly, and subject to the same excep- 
tions, it expresses the nation’s opinion in words well, when it 
happens that words, not laws, are wanted. On foreign matters, 
when we cannot legislate, whatever the English nation thinks, or 
thinks it thinks, as to the critical events of the world, whether in 
Denmark, in Italy, or America, and no matter whether it thinks 
wisely or unwisely, that same something, wise or unwise, will be 
thoroughly well said in Parliament. The lyrical function of Par- 
liament, if I may use such a phrase, is well done; it pours out in 
characteristic words the characteristic heart of the nation. And it 
can do little more useful. Now that free government is in Europe 
so rare and in America so distant, the opinion, even the incomplete, 
erroneous, rapid opinion of the free English people is invaluable. 
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It may be very wrong, but it is sure to be unique; and if it is right, 
it is sure to contain matter of great magnitude ; for it is only a first- 
class matter in distant things which a free people ever sees or learns. 
The English people must miss a thousand minutiz that continental 
bureaucracies know even too well; but if they see a cardinal truth 
which those bureaucracies miss, that cardinal truth may greatly help 
the world. 

But if in these ways, and subject to these exceptions, Parliament 
by its policy and its speech well embodies and expresses public 
opinion, I own I think it must be conceded that it is not equally 
successful in elevating public opinion. The teaching task of Par- 
liament is the task it does worst. Probably at this moment it is 
natural to exaggerate this defect. The greatest teacher of all in 
Parliament, the head-master of the nation, the great elevator of the 
country—so far as Parliament elevates it—must be the Prime 
Minister; he has an influence, an authority, a facility in giving a 
great tone to discussion, or a mean tone, which no other man has. Now 
Lord Palmerston for many years had steadily applied his mind to 
giving, not indeed a mean tone, but a light tone, to the proceedings 
of Parliament. One of his greatest admirers has since his death told 
a story of which he scarcely sees, or seems to see, the full effect. 
When Lord Palmerston was first made leader of the House, his 
jaunty manner was not at all popular, and some predicted failure. 
“No,” said an old member, “he will soon educate us down to his 
level ; the House will soon prefer this Ha! Ha! style to the wit of 
Canning and the gravity of Peel.” Iam afraid we must own that 
the prophecy was accomplished. No prime minister, so popular and 
so influential, has ever left in the public memory so little noble teach- 
ing. ‘Twenty years hence, when men inquire as to the then fading 
memory of Palmerston, we shall be able to point to no great truth 
which he taught, no great distinct policy which he embodied, no 
noble words which once fascinated his age, and which, in after years, 
men would not willingly let die. Butwe shall be able to say “he had 
a genial manner, a firm, sound sense; he had a kind of cant of 
insincerity, but we always knew what he meant; he had the brain of 
a ruler in the clothes of aman of fashion.”” The House of Commons 
now, when it has so long taken the tone of its teaching from such a 
statesman, is likely to have taught the nation worse, and elevated it 
less, than usual. 

I think, however, that a correct observer would decide that in 
general, and on principle, the House of Commons does not teach the 
public as much as it might teach it, or as the public would wish to 
learn. I do not wish very abstract, very philosophical, very hard 
matters to be stated in Parliament. The teaching there given must 
be popular, and to be popular it must be concrete, embodied, short. 
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The problem is to know the highest truth which the people wil! bear, 
and to inculcate and preach that. Certainly Lord Palmerston did 
not preach it. He a little degraded us by preaching a doctrine just 
below our own standard ;—a doctrine not enough below us to repel 
us much, but yet enough below to harm us by augmenting a world- 
liness which needed no addition, and diminishing a love of prin- 
ciple and philosophy which by no means wanted diminution. 

In comparison with the debates of any other assembly, it is true 
the debates by the English Parliament are most instructive. The 
debates in the American Congress have little teaching efficacy ; it is 
the characteristic vice of Presidential Government to deprive them of 
that efficacy; in that government a debate in the legislature has little 
effect, for it cannot turn out the executive, and the executive can 
veto all it decides. The French Chambers are suitable appendages 
to an Empire which desires the power of despotism without its 
shame; they prevent the enemies of the Empire being quite correct 
when they say there is no free speech: a few permitted objectors fill 
the air with eloquence, which every one knows to be often true, and 
always vain. The debates in an English Parliament fill a space in 
the world which, in these auxiliary chambers, is not possible. But I 
think any one who compares the discussions on great questions in the 
higher part of the press, with the discussions in Parliament, will feel 
that there is (of course amid much exaggeration and vagueness) a 
greater vigour and a higher meaning in the writing than in the 
speech ; a vigour which the public appreciate—a meaning that they 
like to hear. 

The Saturday Review said, some years since, that the ability of 
Parliament was a “protected ability ;” an ability protected by a 
differential duty of at least £2,000 a year. Naturally, the actual 
House of Commons, representing only mind coupled with property, is 
not equal in mind to a legislature chosen for mind only, and whether 
accompanied by wealth or not. I do not for a moment wish to see 
a representation of pure mind; it would be contrary to the main 
thesis of this essay. I maintain that Parliament ought to embody 
the public opinion of the English nation ; and, certainly, that opinion 
is much more fixed by its property than by its mind. The “ too 
clever by half” people, who live in “ Bohemia,” ought to have no 
more influence in Parliament than they have in England, and they can 
scarcely have less. Still, after every great abatement and deduction, 
I think the country would bear a little more mind ; and that there is 
a profusion of opulent dulness in Parliament which might a little— 
though only a little—be pruned away. 

The only function of Parliament which remains to be considered 
is the informing function, as I just now called it: the function which 
belongs to it, or to members of it, to bring before the nation the 
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ideas, grievances, and wishes of special classes. This must not be 
confounded with what I have called its teaching function. In life, 
no doubt, the two run one into another. But so do many things which 
it is very important in definition to separate. The fact of two things 
being often found together is rather a reason for, than an objection to, 
separating them in idea. Sometimes they are wot found together, and 
then we may be puzzled if we have not trained ourselves to separate 
them. The teaching function brings true ideas before the nation: 
it is the function of the highest minds in the nation. The expressive 
function brings only special ideas, and is the function of only special 
minds. Each class has its ideas, wants, and notions; and certain 
minds are ingrained with these ideas, wants, and notions. Such 
sectarian conceptions are not those by which a determining nation 
should regulate its policy, nor aye orators, animated by such con- 
ceptions, and caring for little else, safe guides in policy. But those 
orators should be heard ; those conceptions should be kept in sight. 
The great maxim of modern thought is not only the toleration of 
everything, but the examination of everything. It is by examining 
verygbare, very dull, very unpromising things, that modern science 
has come to be what it is. There is a story of a great chemist who 
said he owed half his fame to his habit of examining, after his 
experiments, what was going to be thrown away: everybody knew 
the result of the experiment itself, but in the refuse matter there 
were many little facts and unknown changes which suggested the 
discoveries of a famous life, to a person capable of looking for them. 
So it is with the special notions of particular classes, and especially 
of isolated and neglected classes. They may have in them comple- 
mentary elements of truth which may be small, but, if we happen to 
know;the rest of the truth, are the very elements which we now 
require. 

This doctrine was well known to our ancestors. They laboured 
to give a character to the various constituencies, or to many of them. 
They wished that the shipping trade, the wool trade, the linen trade 
should each have their spokesmen: that the unsectional Parliament 
should know what each section in the nation thought before it gave the 
national decision. This is the true reason for admitting the working 
classes to a share in the representation, at least as far as the composi- 
tion of Parliament is to be improved by that admission. A great many 
ideas, a great many feelings have gathered among the town artizans— 
a peculiar intellectual life has sprung up among them. They believe 
that they have interests which are misconceived or neglected; that 
they know something which others do not know; that the thoughts 
of Parliament are not as their thoughts. They ought to be allowed to 
try to convince Parliament; their notions ought to be stated as those 
of other classes are stated; their advocates should be heard as 
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other people’s advocates are heard. Before the Reform Bill, there 
was a recognised machinery for that purpose. The member for 
Westminster, and other members, were elected by universal suffrage 
(or what was in substance such); those members did, in their day, 
state what were the grievances and ideas—or were thought to be 
the grievances and ideas—of the working classes. It was the single, 
uniform, unbending franchise introduced in 1832 that has caused 
much of this difficulty, as it has others. 

Until such a change is made the House of Commons will be 
defective, just as the House of Lords was defective. It will not 
look right. As long as the Lords do not come to the House of Lords 
we may prove on paper that it is a good revising chamber, but it 
will be difficult to make the literary argument felt. Just so, as long 
as a great class, known to have political thoughts, known to have 
political wishes, congregated in political localities, is without notorious 
effectual advocates in Parliament, we may prove on paper that our 
representation is adequate, but the world will not believe it. There 
is a saying of the eighteenth century that in politics ‘‘ gross appear- 
ances are great realities.” It is in vain to prove that the working 
classes have no grievances ; that the middle classes have done all 
for them which they can, and so on with a crowd of arguments 
which I need not repeat, for the newspapers keep them in type, and 
many people can say them by heart. But so long as the ‘‘ gross 
appearance’ is that there is no evident, incessant, indisputable 
body of representatives to speak the notions and feelings of the 
artizans, the “great reality’ will be a diffused dissatisfaction. 
Thirty years ago it was in vain to prove that Gatton and Old 
Sarum were valuable seats, and sent good members. Everybody 
said, ‘‘ Why, there are no people there.”” Just so everybody must 
say now, ‘‘ Our representative system must be imperfect, for an 
immense class has no members to speak for it.”” The only answer 
to the cry against constituencies without inhabitants was to transfer 
their power to constituencies with inhabitants. Just so, the way to 
stop the complaint that artizans have no members is to give them 
members,—to create a body of representatives, chosen by artizans, 
sympathising with artizans, believing, as Mr. Carlyle would say, “‘ that 
artizanism is the one thing needful.” 

Such are, I believe, the great excellencies and the principal faults 
of the House of Commons, when tried in the calm crucible of philo- 
sophical analysis. Before this essay reaches my readers, but after 
it leaves me, the constitution of Parliament will have been subjected 
to the rougher usage of practical discussion. Perhaps before the 
Reform question will be settled, another number of this Review may 
give an opportunity of contrasting the argument of practice with the 
argument of philosophy. Wa ter BaGcEHor. 
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Norte.—I am well aware that the advocates of Mr. Hare’s scheme will not 
consider its claims settled by such a discussion as I have given in the text. I 
have treated the question upon principle; I have said that in all cases the 
optional transferability of votes from constituency to constituency leads to 
certain results which are plainly mischievous; I have given a general demon- 
stration that it must be so. But Mr. Hare and his friends will require of me 
to show how in his case it is so. The demand is difficult, because the space at 
my disposal is but limited, and Mr. Hare’s details are very complex. I will put 
the matter as intelligibly as I can. 

The gist of Mr. Hare’s scheme lies in his voting-ticket. That is the instru- 
ment by which his true constituencies are made; by which the voter signifies 
his choice—says what candidate he prefers to vote for. It is a yoting-paper 
constructed in successive hypotheses. Itsays: If A. wants my vote, I will vote 
for A.; but if A. does not want my vote, I will vote for B.; and if B. does not 
want my vote, I will vote for C.; and if C. does not want my vote, I will vote 
for D.; and so on, down to Z. Mr. Hare never fails in accuracy. He gives in 
full the clause enacting that such voting-papers be used, and their exact form. 
They are these :— 


XIV. Every vote shall be given on a document setting forth the name and address of 
the elector, his number on the register of electors, and the name of the candidate for 
whom the vote is given ; and if the,vote be intended, in the events provided for by this 
Act, to be transferred to any other candidate or candidates, then the names of such other 
candidate or candidates must be added in distinct numerical order in the form following, 
viz:— 





Name. 
Address. 


Vote, No. Parish of Borough of 





The above-named elector hereby records his vote for the candidate named first in the 
subjoined list, or in the events provided for by Statute for the other candidates 
successively, in their numerical order, viz. :— 





























1 | 9 | 
| | 
2 | 10 
3 | uo : 
4 12 a 
5 13 
6 | 14 
7 15 
8 16 























et seq. 
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Now I say thas such a mode of voting brings out in their worst form the 
necessary defects of voluntary constituencies, because it establishes voluntary 
constituencies, if I may use a mathematical phrase, of so high an order. A 
voter has a first will, a second will, a third will. If I am right in saying that a 
power in the voter to transfer his yote from constituency to constituency even 
once is dangerous, the power to shift it about thus often must be very 
dangerous. 

On the face of the matter any good electioneering agent would say that this 
voting-paper was made to help him. No one could be sure that his vote 
would be of use without some skilled guidance or without some communication 
with others. The agent gives this guidance and arranges that communi- 
cation. The problem of every party is to bring in as many members as they 
can of the sort of people they like best. A friend of mine—a rather reckless 
person—said, ‘‘ Well, if Hare wins, I shall vote for everybody I know.” But 
I was obliged to tell him that no one he knew would get in. He did not know 
many people others would vote for, and so all his list would be cast out at the 
last, because they had no votes but his. Of course an unknown man may 
vote for Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Goschen, or any one else whom every one 
knows, but for them his vote is useless. They are No. 1 and No. 2, who 
are on all the papers, who need only a very few. The difficulty is about the 
lower names on the list. A vote will be of use when it is arranged so as 
to combine with other votes, and will be of no use when it is not so combined. 
A voter cannot know that a paper he himself draws up will be of use; he 
must go to an agent; and then, being sure of correlative suffrages, he will 
be confident of utilising his own. Everything depends on arranging that, 
after his first names are cancelled, his vote for a name far down his list fit 
with other papers whose first names are also cancelled; and no one can do 
that but an election agent. No one can settle voting-papers but those whose 
business it is. 

This is, as I have said, the worst form of voluntary constituency—that which 
is under the guidance of skilled manipulators. And to this worst form, on 
account of its great complexity—of its extreme voluntariness, so to say, and of 
the diffieulty a voter would feel in exercising his many options, so as to use them 
best, or to be sure of achieving anything by them at all—Mr. Hare’s scheme 
most inclines. But it is also compatible with the simpler form in which a 
sufficient number of persons—say the congregations of three or four chapels— 
combine to choose 4 minister: if they take a perfectly unknown man, they are 
certain of having him all to themselves. They need name on their papers their 
delegate and him only. 

In both cases the member would probably be a violent man, because he was 
selected in one case by party managers, who profess to look, and ought to look, 
‘omly for a party man; and, on the other, because he would be chosen by an 
association of persons leagued on certain principles, and looking to those prin- 
ciples only. In neither case would the member be independent, for both the 
‘‘earnest” constituency and the cunning wire-pullers would dismiss him if he 
voted as they did not wish. 

To follow the matter into detail would require a volume as long as Mr. Hare’s 
own, for the nature of his exact arrangements is such that no one can explain 
them concisely. But I only mean here to indicate the general mode in which 
the vicious principle of the system would bear its inevitable fruit. The 
viciousness of that principle I have shown, I think, above. 
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Ir there were an International Court established as a supreme tribunal 
to whose decisions all States should submit, and to which oppressed 
nationalities might appeal, there is some reason to apprehend—judg- 
ing from the tone of the continental and the American press, and 
from the speeches of such English statesmen as Mr. Bright and Mr. 
Stuart Mill—that in the case of Ireland v. England the verdict would 
be for the plaintiff, with heavy damages. If the tribunal could 
exercise the functions of a divorce court, and cruelty and neglect 
could be pleaded as a ground for the dissolution of the union, it is 
quite possible that Ireland might obtain a decree for separation. 
There is too much reason to believe that all Europe would concur 
in the opinion reeently expressed by the Opinion Nationale, that 
‘England is being punished for the injustice she has been guilty of 
towards Ireland,—for her contempt for the rights of the whole people, 
—for her egotism and religious fanaticism; and that the English 
clergy would give an infinitely greater proof of its respect for moral 
law, and the Divine law which governs humanity, if, instead of order- 
ing, as it has just done, a day of humiliation and prayer for the cattle 
disease, it ordered one for the injustice the Anglo-Saxon race has 
committed against the Irish nation. But they will pray for the salva- 
tion of bulls, and scourge poor Ireland. Such is the logic of great 
criminals.” And in reference to the Fenian conspiracy, it is to be 
feared that there are few of the nations or governments of Christendom 
that do not wait, with no very friendly feeling for England, to see 
“what force and energy there is in the passion of a persecuted, dis- 
inherited, starving people, whose only salvation is in expatriation 
en masse.” 

It is almost impossible to get foreign writers to understand the real 
case of Ireland; and we should not be surprised at this when we find 
such contradictory opinions expressed, not only in the English journals, 
but by some of the most enlightened English statesmen, who have 
been debating Irish questions for a quarter of a century in the House 
of Commons, with the benefit of some hundreds of blue-books. At 
home and abroad, in Ireland as well as in England, we find the most 
obstinate adherence to one-sided representations. One set of orators 
and writers will see only the case of the plaintiff, and another only 
the case of the defendant. A thorough, impartial, judicial review of 
the state of Ireland, past and present, is the rarest thing in the 
world. False impressions are continually produced by speaking of 
Treland and the Irish as if the country were inhabited only by one race, 
belonging to one Church, forgetting that on the side of England and 
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Protestantism would be ranged, in case of war, one-third of the 
population and nine-tenths of the men of property. There are three 
nations mingled together, more or less completely, on the Irish soil— 
the Irish Catholics, the English Protestants, and the Scotch Presby- 
terians. The last are concentrated in the North; and Mr. Roebuck 
thinks that in case of civil war “the North would put down the 
South.” Well, the North generally does beat the South in the long 
run, as it has done in America; but both North and South in that 
country have some reason now to regret that they have put their 
strength and endurance to the test. Ireland would have equal reason 
to rue such an experiment. Of the issue, however, there need be no 
doubt. If the Irish were left to fight it out among themselves, the 
men of the British race would remain masters of the island. They 
are the ascendant race, and their habits of ruling, their intelligence, 
their power of organisation, their union, their resources, would, in 
the end, give them the victory, and a bloody and disastrous victory 
it would be. 

But however that might be, it is impossible to come to a right 
conclusion on the case of Ireland without considering the various 
conflicting social forces that are at work in the country. It must be 
recollected that the Episcopalians, the Presbyterians, the Roman 
Catholic nobility and gentry, including the professional and merean 
tile classes, all the population of British descent, with most of the 
landowners, who represent the chief families of the old Celtic clans, 
are attached to British connection, and are disposed to merge dis- 
tinctions of nationality and race in one community of British subjects. 
But the mass of the agricultural and labouring classes—the existing 
representatives of the “mere Irish” of former ages, and of the 
survivors of the penal code—are still more or less subject to chronic 
disaffection, and cherish an inveterate animosity against England. 
And as the majority of the priests have sprung from the same 
classes, and have inherited the same instinct of morbid nationality 
—the result of long ages of injustice and proscription—they 
naturally sympathise with their flocks, and passionately denounce 
the English Government. There are exceptions it is true. Many 
of the Roman Catholic clergy, especially the men of greatest ability, 
wisdom, and experience, are free from this unhappy bias. But of 
the majority of the native Irish and their clergy, it may be said that 
rebellion runs in their blood, and is bred in the bone. Nor is this 
true merely of the Celtic portion of the population,—pure Celts, 
indeed, are not at all so numerous in Ireland as most public writers 
imagine, nor do they count for much in the forces of society. They 
are found among the mountains of Donegal, Connaught, Kerry, and 
the wild districts of Munster; but they are now the poor and feeble 
remnant of a dwarfed and degraded race, by which almost exclu- 
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sively the English agricultural labour market is supplied with hands 
for gathering in the harvest. The Roman Catholic peasantry who 
inhabit the richer and better portions of the country, are generally 
of a mixed race, and quite a superior breed of men. It is a curious 
fact that among them, and not among the down-trodden, spiritless 
Celtic clans, the most dangerous elements of rebellion have always 
been found. Dublin, Wicklow, Kildare, Wexford, Carlow, Kil- 
kenny, King’s and Queen’s Counties, Waterford, Cork, Tipperary, 
Limerick, Louth, Armagh, Monaghan, Cavan, Meath, and West- 
meath, counties in which Irish and English blood have mingled most 
freely from the Conquest down to the present time, have been the 
scenes of nearly all the political and agrarian combinations that have 
given the English Government most trouble, and called for the 
greatest number of coercion acts. It was in the most English 
counties of “the Pale,” where the Irish language had not been 
spoken for ages, that the Rebellion of 1798 raged most furiously, 
and that the anti-tithe war became most formidable. It is not from 
them the cries of distress, the clamorous appeals to charity, and the 
ceaseless whining of complaint have proceeded. They are energetic, 
self-reliant, and wherever the landlords give them fair play, pros- 
perous cultivators of the soil. They want nothing but just govern- 
ment, and reasonable encouragement for their industry. It is not 
their representatives in Parliament that solicit alms for their consti- 
tuents, or utter idle threats of rebellion, or bear witness to wide- 
spread disaffection. The mingled petitions and denunciations, with 
a wailing accompaniment of perpetual complaints, proceed from the 
southern and western districts, in which the old Irish most abound, 
where the native language still prevails, where the old clan system 
lingers in the glens and mountains, where the education of the 
peasantry has been confined to monks and nuns, and where absentee 
landlords have left their tenants-at-will at the mercy of attorneys, 
who constitute half the land-agents of Ireland, and being paid by a 
commission on the rental and enriched by law costs, have the most 
powerful interest in extracting the uttermost shilling from the culti- 
vators of the soil, and crushing out the hope of being ever able to 
better their condition. 

There is in all parts of the country a considerable portion of the 
population that has been severely tried by the transition state of 
society during the last few years. The small farmers, as a class, have 
given up in despair the struggle to live by the cultivation of the soil, 
in consequence of free trade, which renders it almost impossible to 
make farming pay without capital. It is not without bitter feelings 
that these people have relinquished their homesteads and emigrated 
to America, or sunk to the rank of day-labourers. The high prices 
of cattle and live stock generally have caused the larger farmers to 
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throw their land out of cultivation simply because grazing pays better ; 
and they thus at once escape the risks of an uncertain climate, and the 
trouble and loss, perhaps danger, of dealing with refractory labourers, 
who, instead of honestly earning their wages, may, as members of 
agrarian combinations, be possibly plotting the assassination of their 
employers. The result of this state of things is, that there has been 
no steady demand for agricultural labour; while throughout vast 
districts of country there are no resident gentry or capitalists of any 
kind to give employment to the people, and few farmers able to spend 
any money in the improvemert of the land. Even if they had money, 
they would hoard it unprofitably, or put it in some bank where the 
agent could not hear of it, rather than invest it in the soil, because 
when once so invested it would be lost to them and theirs for ever, 
and become instantly by law the property of the landlord, who could, 
and in the majority of cases would, put on an additional rent in pro- 
portion to the value of the improvements. The heart of industry is 
thus sickened and its hand paralysed, while the chronic disaffection 
inherited from past ages is inflamed by a burning sense of present 
injustice. The peasantry cannot cherish loyalty towards a Govern- 
ment under which it is impossible for them to live by industry in the 
land of their birth,—under which the inhabitants of the country must 
be cleared off to make way for cattle and sheep; while the expatriation 
of the people is a matter of national thanksgiving and the plague 
among cattle a matter of national humiliation. The sons of those 
small farmers have been educated in the national schools; but their 
education, instead of bettering their temporal condition, has made 
them feel that condition more keenly. Their discontent has been 
fostered by reading the literature of a fanatical nationality, and 
newspapers which exist by pandering to the morbid feelings thus 
engendered. The history of their country, which they study, is as 
inflammatory as if it had been written in the light of the conflagra- 
tions which consumed the churches, monasteries, and homes of their 
forefathers ; and for existing monumental illustrations of this history 
they see, beside the ivy-clad neglected ruins of the great religious 
and charitable foundations which were the glory of their country in 
past ages, the untenanted mansions of absentee noblemen, to whose 
ancestors the surrounding lands were assigned by confiscating in- 
vaders. The feelings of indignation and hatred against England 
which the scene excites are not mitigated by the appearance of the 
parish church which stands within the sacred precincts, presenting a 
contemptible contrast to the magnificent structure which it has super- 
seded, with its well-endowed rector, ministering to a congregation of 
twenty or thirty people, while a thousand members of the disinherited 
Church kneel upon an earthern floor in a rudely-constructed chapel 
in the neighbouring village. Contrasts like these are visible in every 
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part of the country, and are fraught with associations which certainly 
do not foster loyalty to the power by which those changes were 
violently effected, and which has done so little to compensate for the 
desolation and spoliations to which those touching and venerable monu- 
ments of the past bear witness. 

If meditations among the tombs of Ireland awaken such painful 
reminiscences in the minds of the laity, even those of them who are 
least educated—for they are an imaginative people, prone to brood 
over the past—how much more powerful must be the impression 
produced upon the minds of the Roman Catholic priests. Some of the 
more aged of these have been educated upon the Continent, and can 
tell their hearers of the grandeur and beauty of the cathedrals, abbeys, 
and colleges enjoyed by their Church in Italy, France, and Germany. 
Many of the younger priests also have resided in foreign cities, or 
travelled over the Continent occasionally ; and they, by the accounts 
they give, exalt the ideas of their flocks with regard to the power and 
splendour which the munificence of States or of private individuals 
has conferred upon theirChurch. They tell them, at the same time, 
that it was so in Ireland before the Reformation ; and that no nation 
in Europe was more renowned for its ecclesiastical monuments and 
its charitable institutions. Even the home-bred priests, who have 
never left their own country, who have been educated at Maynooth, 
All Hallows, St. Jaret’s, Carlow, and Thurles, constantly expatiate 
upon this theme in their addresses from the altar. The fact that the 
majority of the priests have sprung from the people, while accounting 
for their strong national antipathies, does not prevent them imbibing 
the largest measure of the sacerdotal spirit. Each one of them was 
designated for the priestly office from early boyhood, thenceforth 
regarded as a sacred member of the family, and for some ten years 
of his life educated in the midst of monastic influences and ascetic 
observances, shut in from the world—all calculated to give him the 
most exalted idea of the character he was about to assume when the 
bishop’s hands ordained him for his mission. While, therefore, there 
is a thorough sympathy between the priest and his flock in Ireland, 
and he is approached by the humblest of them with the greatest 
confidence, he is at the same time looked up to with feelings of 
reverence and awe for the spiritual powers and functions with which 
he is invested, to which Christians of other denominations are 
strangers. We may well conceive, then, the effect produced by the 
impassioned declamations of these trusted guides of the people, when 
they depict the wrongs of their country, and the outrages perpetrated 
in past ages upon their national Church, which was first plundered, 
and then proscribed and persecuted. They quote from such books as 
Cobbett’s ‘‘ History of the Reformation” descriptions of the spoliation 
of ecclesiastical property, and the demolition of famous religious houses. 
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They give instances of sacrilegious confiscation, and point to the Pro- 
testant dukes and earls who now enjoy princely revenues from the 
alienated estates of the Church. They recite thrilling narratives of 
the sufferings of hunted priests, who exposed their lives to minister 
to the wants of their scattered flocks ; of martyred bishops, who went 
to the scaffold rather than apostatise from the faith—the victims of 
a cruel, vindictive, insatiable spirit of persecution, which was at 
length, after many gallant but disastrous struggles for freedom, 
embodied in a penal code, the atrocious severity of which excited the 
horror of Christendom. On this subject they quote the denunciations 
of the most eminent Protestant writers and orators, such as Edmund 
Burke, Hallam, Brougham, and Bright; and on the subject of the Irish 
confiscations they are able to appeal, among others, to the admissions 
of Lord Clare, the great Chancellor of Ireland at the time of the 
Union, who in a speech on that occasion reminded the House of Lords 
that the gentlemen outlawed for the rebellion in 1688 numbered 
3,978; and that their Irish possessions, as far as could be computed, 
were then of the annual value of £211,623, and comprised 1,060,792 
acres. This land was sold under an English Act of Parliament, to 
meet the expenses incurred in reducing the rebels, and the sale intro- 
duced into Ireland a new set of adventurers. But this was only a 
small part of the confiscations. Lord Clare laid before the House the 
following statement of the forfeitures :— 

In the reign of James I. the whole of the province of Uister was 
confiscated, containing 2,836,837 acres; let out by the Court of 
Claims at the Restoration, 7,800,000 acres; forfeitures of 1688, 
1,060,792 acres; total, 11,697,629. The noble lord then pro- 
ceeded :—‘ So the whole of the island has been confiscated with 
the exception of the estates of five or six families of English blood, 
some of whom had been attainted in the reign of Henry VIII., but 
recovered their possessions before Tyrone’s rebellion, and had the 
good fortune to escape the pillage of the English Republic inflicted 
by Cromwell; and no inconsiderable portion of the island has been 
confiscated twice, or perhaps thrice, in the course of a century. The 
situation, therefore, of the Irish nation at the revolution stands 
unparalleled in the history of the inhabited world. If the wars of 
England, carried on here from the reign of Elizabeth, had been 
waged against a foreign enemy the inhabitants would have retained 
their possessions under the established law of civilised nations, and 
their country have been annexed as a province to the British 
Empire.” 

From the same authority they learn that the English policy was 
“a declaration of perpetual war against the natives of Ireland, and 
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would, he feared, long continue to retard her progress in the civilised 
world.” 

The Irish priests, familiar with passages like this, from Protestant 
authors, are astonished at the prejudice of such statesmen as Mr. 
Roebuck, who can see no difference between the land question in 
England and in Ireland. It should be remembered that in Ireland 
the: rebellious chief, whether rightly punished by forfeiture or no, 
was not the sole proprietor of the territory over which he ruled. 
The land belonged in common to the Sept; but their proprietory 
rights were utterly disregarded. And with respect to the existing 
tenants there are essential differences, well pointed out by Mr. Stuart 
Mill, M.P., in his work on Political Economy. <A great proportion 
of the cultivated land in Ireland, which fifty or sixty years ago 
yielded only half-a-crown an acre, and was worth no more, now pays 
thirty shillings an acre; and the whole difference in the value has been 
produced by the outlay of the tenant, the landlord having done 
nothing all the time but receive his rents, raising them periodically 
as the work of reclamation and improvement advanced. Besides it 
would be easy to show that the Irish tenant farmer needs legal pro- 
tection more than the English, because he has not manufactures to 
fall back upon. Yet even the large English owners of confiscated 
estates, who ought to be models of good landlordism, make it a rule 
to refuse leases, to their most respectable and substantial tenants. 
A suggestive illustration of this occurred about a year ago at 
Tinahely, on the estate of Earl Fitzwilliam, comprising a large 
portion of the county Wicklow, and inherited from Lord Strafford, 
known in Ireland as “ Black Tom.” Nearly the whole of the grand 
jurors at the quarter-sessions were disqualified because they were 
mere tenants-at-will; and consequently the business of the sessions 
could not proceed. There are many fine houses and demesnes on this 
vast estate, but the occupiers have no legal interest in these holdings, 
and it is the same with nearly all the tenants, so that Lord Fitz- 
william, if he chose, or his successor, might depopulate the county 
from Shillelagh to Rathdrum. He would not do it at one “ fell 
swoop,” but he might do it gradually from year to year, by screwing 
up the rents, and by restrictive regulations about the management of 
the farms that would render payment impossible. Other lords have 
cleared off the population on a tremendous scale in less favoured 
parts of the country. 

But why do not the landlords grant leases, which would secure 
them a better revenue and a more prosperous tenantry, while the 
sovereign would have more loyal and contented subjects? ‘No reason 
but one can be assigned. It would require some sacrifice of feudal 
power and unchristian pride, and they have not virtue to make it. 
They prefer a dependent and disaffected tenantry. This tenant-at- 
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will system might not be so bad if the landlords were resident among 
the people, and were of the same faith and blood as their tenants,— 
like some of those in Ulster, such as Lord Downshire and Lord 
Erne,—who act almost like the chiefs of the ancient Irish clans; 
consequently their tenants will follow them anywhere. Many of 
the old race of Irish landlords in the south and west, swept away 
by the Encumbered Estates’ Court, bore this relation to the people, 
and were idolised. But they have been followed by a class of novi 
homines, who regard their newly-acquired estates solely from a com- 
mercial point of view, with a single eye to the per-centage on the 
capital invested. If the lawyer or the merchant calculates that the 
inhabitants of the villages and farmhouses on the estate, set down in 
the rental as “tenants-at-will,” would pay him only 5 per cent. 
while cattle would pay him 6 per cent., the people must go. The 
law allows it, and the sheriff clears the country by means of “a crow- 
bar brigade.” 

I have digressed upon these points to show that although the 
clerical tribunes of the Roman Catholic people often speak much 
too strongly on the land question, and even indulge sometimes in 
altar denunciations, there is real ground for complaint ; if there were 
not, we may be sure their declamation would soon lose its effect. L 
have done so for another reason. I think it will be found, when 
the matter is probed, that this land grievance lies at the bottom 
of the malady which has so often baffled the skill of State doctors ; 
and that if a remedy could be applied, national animosity and 
religious bigotry, with all the irritating symptoms, would gradually 
give way. The Irish Catholics are not an intolerant people. Speak- 
ing from personal experience, I can testify that, taking the mass of 
the population, there is no body of Christians in Ireland that have 
more respect for the rights of conscience in their neighbours, or 
that will more patiently hear arguments against their creed. But 
they hate proselytism, knowing that religion has so often been made 
the pretext of oppression, and that it is still the pretext of a poli- 
tical ascendency on the part of a small minority of the nation, 
representing the ancient colony that warred, for four centuries 
against the Irish Enemy,” — meaning the Irish nation, — and 
warred for one object only —to get possession of the lands, and 
make the inhabitants their serfs and slaves. This war was waged 
with as much cruelty, with as much disregard for the commonest 
rights of humanity, when the invaders, aggressors, and persecutors 
were Catholics, as in the worst times of the Elizabethan, the Crom- 
wellian, or the Williamite wars. After carefully studying the 
records of the period between the conquest by Henry IT. and the 
Reformation, I can find no modern parallel to the feeling of the 
English Catholics towards the Irish Catholics, but the feeling of 
the whites of Jamaica towards the blacks. No negroes fared the 
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better during the reign of terror in Jamaica because they were 
Protestants ; they were flogged, shot, and hanged all the same as 
if they had been idolaters and cannibals. It is probable that the 
utterance of a prayer, or a text of Scripture, would have increased 
the rage of their fiendish tormentors and executioners. But with 
all their rage and cruelty, the white Christians of Jamaica did not 
dare to say—though they acted as if they believed it—that it was 
no more sin to kill a negro than to kill adog. Yet the English 
priests, friars, and monks of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries did not scruple to utter the atrocious sentiment with regard 
to their fellow Christians in Ireland. The sentiment was embodied 
again and again in public documents, in Acts of Parliament, in 
bishops’ pastorals, and the whole law and policy of the Pale was based 
upon the assumption that the killing of a mere Irishman were no 
murder, and that so far from being a crime to be punished, it was 
a deed to be honourably rewarded. 

The earliest as well as the most interesting and memorable state- 
ment of the case of Ireland was presented by King O’Niell for the 
Trish chiefs in the shape of a “ Remonstrance”’ to Pope John XXII. 
in the year 1317. After reciting the facts connected with the grant 
of Ireland by Pope Adrian to Henry II., they proceeded to state 
their grievances. They alleged that ever since the English appeared 
first upon their coasts in virtue of the above surreptitious donation, 
they entered their territories “under a certain specious pretext of 
piety, and hypocritical show of religion, endeavouring in the mean- 
time, by every artifice malice could suggest, to extirpate the natives 
root and branch ;” that by force and fraud they had expelled them 
from their fair and ample habitations and paternal inheritances, so 
that they were obliged to take refuge, like wild beasts, in the moun- 
tains, the woods, and the morasses of the country; the invaders 
daring to assert that not asingle part of Ireland belonged to the 
Trish, but was by right entirely their own. Even the Church lands 
were invaded on all sides; the cathedrals were plundered of half 
their possessions; bishops and prelates were cited, arrested, and 
imprisoned without distinction. The English deprived the natives 
of their own ancient laws, and established instead an iniquitous 
code: of their own. English Dominicans, Franciscans, monks, 
canons, &c., after exterminating the native virtues, and introducing 
the most abominable vices, “ asserted the heretical doctrine that it was 
no more sin to kill an Irishman than to kill a dog, or any other brute.” 
The chiefs offered to submit to a jury of bishops proofs that some 
of the English had treacherously massacred twenty-four of the most 
eminent Irishmen whom they had invited to a banquet, on the feast 
of the Holy Trinity, and committed several other atrocities of a 
similar kind. The Remonstrance frankly states the effect produced 
on the Irish by the conduct of the invaders. The awful enmity so 
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plainly avowed it is to be feared survives, to some extent, to the 
present day, and finds its natural expression in Fenianism. The 
chiefs declare as follows :—‘ All hope of peace between us is com- 
pletely destroyed ; for such is their pride, such their excessive lust 
of dominion, such our ardent ambition to shake off this insupport- 
able yoke, and recover the inheritance which they have so unjustly 
usurped, that as there never was, so there never will be, any sincere 
coalition between them and us; nor is it possible there should be 
in this life, for we entertain a certain natural enmity against each 
other, flowing from mutual malignity, descending by inheritance 
from father to son, and spreading from generation to generation. 
Nor can we be accused of perjury or rebellion, since neither our 
fathers nor we did at any time bind ourselves by any oath of alle- 
giance to their fathers or to them; and therefore, without the least 
remorse of conscience, while breath remains we will attack them in 
defence of our just rights, and never lay down our arms until we 
force them to desist.””’ 

It must be confessed that the complaints of the Irish chiefs were 
too well justified by the acts of the invaders. In the little colonial 
state which the Anglo-Irish had established, having its head- 
quarters in Dublin, there was a perfect union of the civil and ecclesi- 
astical powers. Bishops were not only chancellors and viceroys, 
but also generals, who led the forces of the Pale against the “ Irish 
enemy,” and had little mercy upon even the native clergy who fell 
in their power, and not a particle of scruple about plundering and 
burning down churches and monasteries. They had a parliament of 
their own, in which they passed laws utterly forbidding, under the 
severest penalties, any sort of intercourse or commerce in the way 
of business, or hospitality, or even in religion, with the people of 
the country, whose customs and manners they sternly proscribed ; 
punishing any of the colonists who, yielding to the attractions of 
Irish society, conformed to the national costumes and usages. The 
chiefs represented the Anglo-Irish of those times as a lawless race, 
quite different from the English in their own country. But both 
the English and the Irish must be judged of with reference to the 
rude times in which they lived. When they were good they were 
very good; when they were wicked they were very wicked ; and 
both by violent fits. Men who had gloried in plundering and burn- 
ing churches, spent their ill-gotten fortunes munificently in the 
founding of abbeys, cathedrals, and monasteries, and in the endow- 
ment of various religious and charitable institutions. And lax as 
they were often in their morals, they occasionally made the most 
desperate efforts to put a stop to scandalous offences. For example, 
“in 1268 it was agreed between the Church authorities and the 
Dublin Corporation, that if a man committed a public sin, the 

(1) Plowden’s Ireland, vol. i., App. iii. 
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first offence might be commuted for money; that if he continued 
in the sin, and the same be public and enormous, that then he be 
cudgelled about the Church of St. Patrick; and that if still he 
persisted in the sin, the official of the archbishop should give notice 
of it to the mayor and bailiffs. It became their duty then to turn him 
out of the city, or cudgel him through it. It was decreed that ‘after 
such public sins there should be a yearly inquisition. But in no 
case could any official of the archbishop draw one beyond the juris- 
diction of the city. Every offender was to be tried within the city.” 

If we doubted the annals of the time, or the testimony of the 
Irish chiefs, we should have the most conclusive evidence in the 
“Statute of Kilkenny” that the appeal of an Irishman exclaiming 
«“ Am I not a man and a brother?” would have been utterly lost 
upon the Englishmen of the Pale, just as much as a similar appeal 
from one of the Maories of New Zealand would be lost now upon one 
of the colonists in that island, after a series of wars, waged exactly in 
the same spirit, and for the same object—the possession of territory 
—as the wars of Ireland in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries. If we suppose some of the New Zealand settlers— 
fascinated by the free wild life of the natives—going out into the 
bush, and living as they live, we should have a class similar to 
what the English of the Pale called “rebels,” and against whom 
they passed such severe laws to enforce English manners. There 
was a charm about the free, joyous, jolly life of the native Irish 
which many of the English found it impossible to resist,—a charm 
which the poet Spenser described like one who felt its power, 
and to which many of the colonists yielded with their whole 
hearts, thereby incurring the proverbial reproach of being ¢psis 
Hibernis Hiberniores. To check this growing evil the English passed 
the famous “Statute of Kilkenny ” in 1367. By this it was enacted 
that alliances with the Irish by marriage, fostering, gossipred, &c., 
were high treason. The old Brehon law, which was the law of the 
land, and which the English Government is now printing at its 
own expense, the Kilkenny Parliament denounced as “wicked and 
damnable,” and enacted that all who submitted to it should be 
accounted traitors. On the other hand, if any Irishman was found 
within the Pale, not shaved, and dressed in the English fashion, and 
who could not speak the English language, he was to be punished by 
confiscation of his lands and goods; and if he had no property, he 
was to be imprisoned till he submitted. No Irishman’s cattle were 
allowed to graze upon an Englishman’s land, no Irish ecclesiastic 
was to get a benefice, and it was made penal for any religious house 
to receive any Irishman into their profession, though they might 
receive “any Englishman, without taking into consideration whether 
he be born in England or in Ireland.” Hence, as Dr. Todd remarks, 
“his blood was his crime.” Three archbishops and five bishops 
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were consenting parties to this anti-social enactment, and pledged 
themselves to denounce the spiritual sentence of excommunication 
against all its violators. In those times the Pope nominated many 
of the Anglo-Irish bishops and other ecclesiastics, and he was always 
ready to fulminate his thunder against the king’s Irish enemies. 
The Statute of Kilkenny seems to have been the re-enactment of 
an older law, to which reference was made by the Irish princes. 
But the same spirit continued to pervade the legislation of the Pale 
down to the Reformation, when the Parliament changed the title 
of Henry VIII. from “ Lord of Ireland” to “ King of Ireland.” The 
English sovereign, however, was but King of Ireland nominally 
until the reign of James I. “Hence it is,” says Sir John Davis, 
“that in all the parliamentary rolls that are extant from the fortieth 
year of Edward III., when the Statutes of Kilkenny were enacted, 
to the reign of Henry VIII., we find the degenerate and disobedient 
English called rebels; but the Irish which were not in the king’s 
peace are called enemies.” After enumerating a number of statutes 
passed in the reigns of Henry IV., Henry VI., Edward IV., and 
Henry VIII., he proceeds, “ All these speak of English rebels, and 
Irish enemies, as if the Irish had never been in the condition of 
subjects, but always out of the protection of the laws, and were 
indeed in a worse case than aliens of any foreign realm that was 
in amity with the Crown of England. For by divers heavy penal 
laws the English were forbidden to marry, to foster, to make 
gossips with the Irish, or to have any trade or commerce in their | 
markets or fairs. Nay, there was a law made no longer since than 
the 28th Henry VIII., that the English should not marry with any 
person of Irish blood, though he had gotten a charter of denization, 
unless he had done both homage and fealty to the king in Chancery, 
and were also bounden by recognizance in sureties to continue a loyal 
subject.. Whereby it is manifest that such as had the government 
of Ireland, under the Crown of England, did intend to make a 
perpetual separation of enmity between the English and the Irish.” In 
later times the phrase “ Irish enemy” was represented by the word 
Papist. And it is a singular fact, as showing the permanent influence 
of such a system of legislation, and the force of those interests which 
gave it effect, that half a century ago, a Protestant gentleman would 
have lost caste by marrying a Papist of the most respectable family ; 
and we all remember that so eminent a statesman as Lord Lyndhurst, 
the Chancellor of England,*in a speech delivered in the House of 
Lords, described the Irish Catholics as “aliens in blood, language, 
and religion.” 

It is a wonderful, and apparently an unaccountable fact, that at the 
Reformation, after four hundred years of this internecine warfare, 
sustained by implacable and mortal enmity, the English Pale was no 
larger than it was left by Henry II. Sir John Davis accounts for the 
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fact by stating that England never sent over a military force sufficient 
for the complete subjugation of the island. But the result is mainly 
to be ascribed to the demoralised state of the colony, and to the mutual 
antagonism of the great Anglo-Irish lords, who were in fact a sort of 
sovereign princes, making war and peace at will, intensely jealous of 
each other, and for their own purposes intriguing with the chiefs of 
the Irish enemy. Owing to this state of things, the Pale at the time 
of the Reformation had dwindled to the smallest bounds, comprising 
only parts of three or four counties, and in the feeblest condition. 
It may be asked, then, why did not the Irish enemy drive out the 
English settlers ? For the same cause. They were incessantly fight- 
ing against one another, wasting one another’s strength, destroying 
one another’s habitations, crops, and cattle, and reducing their country 
to the condition of a desert. Not only did sept war against sept, but 
the same sept split into factions, and fought as fiercely as if attack- 
ing a common foe. An instance of this kind occurred in Galway, 
when the leader of one of the armed factions was the bishop. 

Now, let it be remembered that this system of mutual destruction, 
animated by deadly hatred between race and race, chief and chief, 
clan and clan, which lasted for four hundred years, during which ten 
thousand feuds were bequeathed “from bleeding sire to son,” pre- 
vailed among a people who were exclusively Catholic, and when 
Protestantism had not been in existence. During all that period the 
Pope had been the fast friend of the King of England and his Irish 
subjects. He did all he could to sustain them in their destructive 
warfare against a people who had never made a single hostile descent 
upon the English coast, and who asked for nothing but to be allowed 
to live unmolested in their own territory, according to their own 
laws. But the King of England revolted against the papal authority, 
and broke off all connection with Rome. Then the rich supplies from 
England, and also from the Anglo-Irish, were stopped. No more 
Peter’s pence, no more “ provisions,” no more fat livings in Ireland 
for Italian, Spanish, French, and English ecclesiastics, the hangers-on 
of the Papal court. Then it was, and mainly for these reasons, that 
the Pope changed sides in Ireland, deserting the Pale, and adopting 
the cause of “the Irish enemy,” so often excommunicated by him, 
and denounced as schismatic, contumacious, vile, and barbarous. From 
that day to this Papal intervention in Ireland has been a thorn in the 
side of England, and the thunders of the Vatican have been fulmi- 
nated by apostolic nuncios from the Irish camp against the English 
garrison. Nothing could be more natural than that the Irish nation 
should eagerly and gratefully accept this powerful support. Reli- 
gious persecution of the most ruthless character had come in the train 
of desolating conquest. For seventy years from the Reformation 
down there was no Catholic archbishop in Dublin.’ The recusant 


(1) “ History of the Catholic Archbishops of Dublin since the Reformation.” By the 
Rev. Dr. Moran. 
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prelates and clergy were chased away from every part of the island. 
No Irish-speaking minister was permitted to open his mouth in any 
of the pulpits; no mass could be publicly celebrated ; no Catholic 
school could be opened ; the churches were deserted and allowed to 
fall into ruin, if not demolished on account of their popish ornaments ; 
while all the men of property and position in the country, who could 
manage to cross the seas, found refuge on the Continent, and most 
naturally laboured to enlist the sympathies of its sovereigns in order 
to recover their homes and their lands. Nor, so far as the people of 
Ireland are concerned, was the intervention of the Pope, the Spaniards, 
and the French, which led to so many disastrous wars with England, 
an unmixed evil. It gave hope of ultimate deliverance to a perishing 
nation, and saved from utter annihilation a most ancient and inte- 
resting race of men, while it acted on them as a powerful bond of 
union. But it brought about a great revolution in the Irish Church. 
The old native Church had been almost entirely destroyed by the 
internecine wars of four centuries, and it received the coup de grace 
from Elizabeth. Hitherto there had been the Papal Church of the 
Pale, which came in with the English colony, and the National Church 
of the Irish, which never could be brought into complete subjection 
to Rome, and which now ceased to exist, with the clans to which it 
had adhered, and from which it drew its support. Henceforth the 
Church of the Pale became Protestant, following the destiny of 
England ; and the Irish nation gradually obtained from Rome a new 
priesthood, a new Church, strictly Papal in its origin, foreign in its 
education, and intensely, inveterately anti-English in its spirit and 
teaching. Hating England for her heresy, and recruited more and 
more from the ranks of the subjugated race, and therefore full of its 
animosity and vindictiveness, while heroically devoted to the interests 
of a persecuted people, the Irish Roman Catholic priesthood imbibed 
the spirit of hostility to England which the English policy in Ireland 
continued to foster and inflame from the Reformation to the Union. 
That hostility had a perfectly intelligible cause, quite sufficient to 
account for its existence, intensity, and continuance, without sup- 
posing any inherent, invincible difficulty either in the Irish people, 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy, or the Papal policy. In the case of 
Ireland, stated by Sir John Davis, Attorney-General of James I. in 
this country, he ascribes the defects of the Irish peasantry—idleness, 
cunning, servility, and treachery—to the oppression they had endured 
for ages; but he bears testimony to the existence of very different 
qualities, which would be developed under good institutions and fair 
treatment, concluding his statement in the following words :— 
“The whole island from sea to sea had bin brought into his Highnes 
peaceable possession; and all the inhabitants in evvery cornor thereof, 
have been absolutely reduced under his immediate subjection. In 
which condition of subjects they will gladly continue, without defec- 
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tion, or adhering to any other Lord or King, as long as they may be 
protected and justly governed, without oppression on the one side 
or impunity on the other. For there is no nation of people under the 
sunne that doth love equall and indifferent justice better than the 
Trish, or will rest better satisfied with the execution thereof, although 
it be against themselves, so as they may have the protection and 
benefit of the law, when upon just cause they do desire it.” * 

Nearly a century after this Mr. Molyneux published his famous 
“Case of Ireland stated, in relation to its being bound by Acts of 
Parliament in England.” The Roman Catholic part of the nation 
was still the Irish enemy groaning under the penal code, or, rather, 
languishing in silent agony, for they were afraid to groan. Not 
their cause, however, so much as the cause of the English colony, 
was pleaded powerfully by Molyneux and Dean Swift. “The Case 
of Ireland,” which could not be answered, gave so much offence in 
England, that the House of Commons ordered it to be burnt by the 
common hangman; while Alderman Faulkner, the Dublin publisher 
of the “ Drapier’s Letters,” refusing to give up the author, was pro- 
secuted and cast into prison. But the work of Molyneux, advocating 
representative government and the principles of the Revolution, was 
eagerly and universally read by Catholics as well as Protestants, and 
sowed the seeds which ultimately germinated in Catholic Emancipa- 
tion and Parliamentary Reform. The “ Drapier’s Letters” were cried 
about the streets of Dublin, and sold in thousands for a penny each. 
Although Swift treated the Irish Papists with the utmost contempt, 
and had not the least idea that they should be admitted into the 
constitution, yet they idolised him, and still reverence his memory, 
because of the caustic wit with which he assailed England for ruling 
Ireland on despotic principles. Then followed the volunteers, and 
the brief period of “Irish Independence ;” the United Irishmen 
and the Rebellion of 1798; the purchase of the Irish Parliament 
and the Union; the Catholic Association and Emancipation Act ; 
the anti-tithes agitation and the Church Temporalities Act; and 
now, after an experiment of three hundred years, the Anglican 
Church planted in this country is still barely commensurate with 
the English Pale; and the miserable remnant which the civil wars 
had left of the Irish nation became swollen into a population of six 
or seven millions, with nearly an equal number in America and 
Great, Britain, plotting the destruction of the power by which their 
forefathers were oppressed, as if to inculcate the doctrine of provi- 
dential retribution, and to show that no power, however mighty, can 
be unjust with impunity. During the last half century England has 
been endeavouring slowly, but steadily, and always under the pressure 
of agitation, to atone for past wrongs to Ireland. But every single 


(1) “Tracts and Treatises on Ireland.” Published by Mr. Alexander Thom, Dublin, 
Vol. i. p. 594. 
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measure of concession, every act of justice and sound policy, though 
the withholding of it threatened the dismemberment of the empire, 
has been resisted strenuously, passionately, by the Tory party, the 
representatives of the old English interest or Protestant ascendency, 
in the name of which so many legal iniquities had been perpetrated, 
and for the defence of which so much Irish blood had been shed, so 
much national poverty and suffering inflicted. There are signs that 
the great work of reconciliation between the two nations is about to 
be completed, and that Mr. Gladstone is destined to be the provi- 
dential instrument in solving “the Irish difficulty.” No true 
reconcilement can grow except out of political equality,—the principle 
of equal justice, not to individuals only, but to countries and to 
churches. Religion is too powerful an element in Ireland, and the 
Roman Catholic priesthood are too ambitious and sensitive ever to 
rest satisfied with the government which ignores their Church as a 
church; which holds diplomatic communion with the Sultan and 
outlaws the Pope ; which endows with wealth and grandeur the clergy 
of a small section of the community, and leaves the clergy of the 
majority to subsist upon the precarious and eleemosynary supplies of 
the voluntary system, requiring for .its successful working the con- 
stant application of sectarian and factious stimulants, with the 
violent exaggeration of religious differences. 

A writer in the Pall Mall Gazette, who undertook to correct the 
errors of Mr. Bright, contrasting the Irish with the Scotch, states 
that while the Scotch are “sensible,” the Irish are only “clever.” 
He might have known that the Irish of the same classes conduct their 
banks, their railroads, their steamboat companies, their factories, their 
farms, and other business concerns quite as sensibly, and quite as suc- 
cessfully, as the Scotch; that the workers in the Ulster factories, 
famous for their prosperity, are Irish ;-and that Mr. Malcomson of 
Portlaw, in the county Waterford, and Mr. Peter Tait, Mayor of 
Limerick, a government contractor,— two of the most extensive 
manufacturers of the United Kingdon,—have found the Munster 
peasantry as apt to learn, as steady, as industrious, and as well con- 
ducted, as any “hands” to be found in Great Britain. These gentle- 
men have never had any trouble with their people. They have 
recently stated this in speeches published in the Times, and they 
would laugh at the oracular assertion that “nothing can be made 
of the Irish in their own country.” The quiet, orderly, and law- 
respecting character of the Scotch, has been harped upon by writers 
on Ireland; but they forget that the prosperity of Scotland is not 
of very ancient date ; that before the Union the peopleof that country 
were turbulent and lawless; that the land was not thrice confiscated 
as the result of devastating civil wars, which had confiscation for 
their main object ; that a colony of English invaders did not ulti- 
mately usurp the dominion of the whole country ; that prelacy was not 
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forced upon the people as the established religion, and appropriating 
the whole ecclesiastical property, this establishment being maintained 
as the garrison of the “ English Interest,” by a tithe-system which 
seemed elaborately designed to act as a perpetual blister, and to keep 
the nation in a state of chronic rebellion, while the mass of the 
population, disqualified from holding property or entering the pro- 
fessions, debarred from educating their own children, forbidden 
to worship according to their own forms, were obliged, after the 
exhaustion, impoverishment, and degradation, produced by centuries 
of persecution, to support their own clergy as best they could on 
the voluntary system. Scotland has not been ruled by a series of 
English viceroys and English chief secretaries for three centuries, 
keeping a mimic court at Holyrood House, filled by English 
retainers, all belonging to the anti-national Church, most of the 
viceroys being sent there in rapid succession to recruit their broken 
fortunes, and to enrich their hungry relatives with the spoils of the 
province, of the wants of which they were utterly ignorant, and 
the just claims of which, however humbly urged, they treated with 
contempt and scorn, except when a sanguinary insurrection, instigated 
by local oppression, frightened the Imperial Parliament into copious 
professions of conciliation and scanty acts of concession. 

Will any man say that if Scotland had been so treated, that country 
would be now peaceful and prosperous; that its people would be 
united and loyal, or that there would be no Fenians among its High- 
land population ? What, then, shall we say of the statesmanship which 
presents Scotland as a contrast to Ircland, and ascribes all the differ- 
ence between the two nations to religion and race? If the land of 
Ireland had not been confiscated, and granted to strangers; if the 
Church property of the country had not been transferred to the 
clergy of the invaders and conquerors, aliens in religion as well as 
in blood ; if the present lords of the soil were the descendants of the 
native chiefs whom the English found in rightful possession ; if the 
Trish priests still enjoyed the endowments settled upon their Church 
before the Reformation ; if the people had got the benefit of English 
laws, for which they repeatedly and earnestly petitioned, and had 
been protected in the enjoyment of their rights as joint owners of the 
land; if they had been encouraged and helped by the Government 
to educate their children, and to develop the resources of their 
country, with a kindred, sympathetic, resident nobility and gentry, 
all intensely national in spirit, but not less truly loyal to the Throne, 
—then, indeed, there would have been some ground for a comparison 
between Ireland and Scotland. To compare them now, as if the con- 
ditions of national well-being were equal in both countries, is simply 
a proof of gross ignorance or perversity. And the ignorance and 
perversity are still more astounding if a comparison is made with 
England, in order to meet the case of Ireland. 


JAMES GODKIN. 




















VITTORIA. 
Cuapter XII. 


THE BRONZE BUTTERFLY. 


Tue two women were facing one another in a painful silence when 
Carlo Ammiani was announced to them. He entered with a rapid 
stride, and struck his hands together gladly at sight of Vittoria. 

Laura met his salutation by lifting the accusing butterfly attached 
to Vittoria’s dress. 

“Yes; I expected it,” he said, breathing quick from recent exer- 
tion. ‘They are kind—they give her a personal warning. Some- 
times the dagger heads the butterfly. I have seen the mark on the 
play-bills affixed to the signorina’s name.” 

“What does it mean?” said Laura, speaking huskily, with her 
head bent over the bronze insect. ‘“ What does it mean?” she 
asked again, and looked up to meet a covert answer. 

“Unpin it.” Vittoria raised her arms as if she felt the thing 
to be enveloping her. 

The signora loosened the pin from its hold; but dreading lest she 
thereby sacrificed some possible clue to the mystery, she hesitated in 
her action, and sent an intolerable shiver of spite through Vittoria’s 
frame, at whom she gazed in a cold and cruel way, saying, “ Don’t 
tremble.” And again, “Is it the doing of that garritrice magrezza, 
whom you call Ja Lazzeruola? Speak. Can you trace it to her 
hand? ‘Who put the plague-mark upon you ?” 

Vittoria looked steadily away from her. 

“Tt means just this,’ Carlo interposed ;—“ there! now it’s off ; 
and signorina, I entreat you to think nothing of it,—it means that 
any one who takes a chief part in the game we play, shall and must 
provoke all fools, knaves, and idiots to think and do their worst. 
They can’t imagine a pure devotion. Yes, I see—*“ Sei sospetta.” 
They would write their Sei sospetta upon St. Catherine in the Wheel. 
Put it out of your mind. Pass it.” 

“ But they suspect her; and why do they suspect her?” Laura 
questioned, vehemently. ‘JI ask, is it a Conservatorio rival, or the 
brand of one of the clubs? She has no answer.” 

“Observe.” Carlo laid the paper under her eyes. Three angles 
were clipped, the fourth was doubled under. He turned it back and 
disclosed the initials B. R. “This also is the work of our man-devil, 
as I thought. I begin to think that we shall be eternally thwarted 


until we first clear our Italy of its vermin. Here is a weazel, a snake, 
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a tiger in one. They call him the Great Cat. He fancies himself a 
patriot,—he is only a conspirator. I denounce him, but he gets the 
faith of people, our Agostino among them, I believe. The energy of 
this wretch is terrific. He has the vigour of a fasting saint. My- 
self—TI declare it to you, signora, with shame, I know what it is to 
fear this man. He has satanic blood, and the worst is, that the chief 
trusts him.” 

“Then, so do I,” said Laura. 

“ And I,” Vittoria echoed her. 

A sudden squeeze beset her fingers. ‘And I trust you,” Laura 
said to her. “But there has been some indiscretion. My child, 
wait; give no heed to me, and have no feelings. Carlo, my friend— 
my husband’s boy-brother-in-arms ! let her teach you to be generous. 
She must have been indiscreet. Has she friends among the Austrians? 
I have one, and it is known, and I am not suspected. But, has she? 
What have you said or done that might cause them to suspect you ? 
Speak, Sandra mia.” 

It was difficult for Vittoria to speak upon the theme, which made 
her appear as a criminal replying to a charge. At last she said, 
“English ; I have no foreign friends but English. I remember 
nothing that I have done.—Yes,.I have said, I thought I might 
tremble if I was led out to be shot.” 

“ Pish! tush!” Laura checked her. ‘They flog women, they do 
not shoot them. They shoot men.” 

“That is our better fortune,” said Ammiani. 

“ But, Sandra, my sister,’ Laura persisted now, in melodious 
coaxing tones. ‘Can you not help us to guess? I am troubled: I 
am stung. Itis for your sake I feel it so. Can’t you imagine who 
did it, for instance ?” 

“No, signora, I cannot,” Vittoria replied. 

“You can’t guess?” 

“T cannot help you.” 

“ You will not!” said the irritable woman. “Have you noticed 
no one passing near you?” 

«A woman brushed by me as I entered this street. I remember no 
one else. And my Beppo seized a man who was spying on me, as 
he said. That is all I can remember.” 

Vittoria turned her face to Ammiani. 

“ Barto Rizzo has lived in England,” he remarked, half to himself. 
“‘ Did you come across a man called Barto Rizzo there, signorina ? 
I suspect him to be the author of this.” 

At the name of Barto Rizzo, Laura’s eyes widened, awakening a 
memory in Ammiani; and her face had a spectral wanness. 

“T must go to my chamber,” she said. “Talk of it together. I 
will be with you soon.” 
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She left them. 

Ammiani bent over to Vittoria’s ear. “It was this man who sent 
the warning to Giacomo, the signora’s husband, which he despised, 
and which would have saved him. It is the only good thing I know 
of Barto Rizzo. Pardon her.” 

“T do,” said the girl, now weeping. 

« She has evidently a rooted superstitious faith in these revolutionary 
sign-marks. They are contagious, to her. She loves you, and believes 
in you, and will kneel to you for forgiveness by-and-by. Her misery 
is a disease. She thinks now, ‘If my husband had given heed to the 
warning !’ ” 

“ Yes, I see how her heart works,” said Vittoria. ‘“ You knew her 
husband, signor Carlo ?” ' 

“T knew him. I served under him. He was the brother of my 
love. I shall have no other.” 

Vittoria placed her hand for Ammiani to take it. He joined his 
own to the fevered touch. The heart of the young man swelled most 
ungovernably, but the perils of the morrow were imaged by him, 
circling her as with a tragic flame, and he had no word for his 
passion. . 

The door opened, when a noble little boy bounded into the room, 
followed by a little girl in pink and white, like a streamer in the steps 
of her brother. With shouts, and with arms thrown forward, they 
flung themselves upon Vittoria, the boy claiming all her lap, and the 
girl struggling for a share of the kingdom. Vittoria kissed them, 
crying, “ No, no, no, Messer Jack, this is a republic, and not an 
empire, and you are to have no rights of ‘first come ;’ and Amalia 
sits on one knee, and you on one knee, and you sit face to face, and 
take hands, and swear to be satisfied.” 

“Then I desire not to be called an English Christian name, and 
you will call me Giacomo,” said the boy. 

Vittoria sang, in mountain-notes, “‘ Giacomo !—Giacomo !—Giac- 
giac-giac ... como! ” 

The children listened, glistening up at her, and in conjunction 
jumped and shouted for more. 

“More?” said Vittoria; “but is the signor Carlo no friend of 
ours ? and does he wear a magic ring that makes him invisible ? ” 

“Let the German girl go to him,” said Giacomo, and strained his 
throat to reach at kisses. 

“Tam not a German girl,” little Amalia protested, refusing to go 
to Carlo Ammiani under that stigma, though a delightful haven of 
open arms and knees, and fillipping fingers, invited her, 

“She is not a German girl, O signor Giacomo,” said Vittoria, in 
the theatrical manner. 

“She has a German name.” 
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“It’s not a German name !” the little girl shrieked. 

Giacomo set Amalia to'a miauling tune. 

“So, you hate the Duchess of Graatli!” said Vittoria. “ Very 
well. I shall remember.” 

The boy declared that he did not hate his mother’s friend and 
sister’s godmother ; he rather liked her, he really liked her, he loved 
her; but he loathed the name “ Amalia,” and could not understand 
why the duchess would be a German. He concluded by miauling 
“ Amalia” in the triumph of contempt. 

“Cat, begone !” said Vittoria, promptly setting him down on his 
feet, and little Amalia at the same time perceiving that practical 
sympathy only required a ring at the bell for it to come out, straight- 
way pulled the wires within herself, and emitted a doleful wail that 
gave her sole possession of Vittoria’s bosom, where she was allowed 
to bring her tears to an end very comfortingly. Giacomo meanwhile, 
his body bent in an arch, plucked at Carlo Ammiani’s wrists with 
savagely playful tugs, and took a stout boy’s lesson in the art of 
despising what he coveted. He had only to ask for pardon. Finding 
it necessary, he came shyly up to Vittoria, who put Amalia in his 
way, kissing whom, he was himself tenderly kissed. 

“ But, girls should not cry!” Vittoria reproved the little woman. 

“ Why do you cry ?” asked Amalia simply. 

“See! she has been crying.” Giacomo appropriated the discovery, 
perforce of loudness, after the fashion of his sex. 

“ Why does our Vittoria cry ?” both the children clamoured. 

“Because your mother is such a cruel sister to her,” said Laura, 
passing up to them from the doorway. She drew Vittoria’s head 
against her breast, looked into her eyes, and sat down among them. 
Vittoria sang one low-toned soft song, like the voice of evening, 
before they were dismissed to their beds. She could not obey 
Giacomo’s demand for a martial air, and had to plead that she was 
tired. 

When the children had gone, it was as if a truce had ended. The 
signora and Ammiani fell to a brisk counterchange of questions 
relating to the mysterious suspicion which had fallen upon Vit- 
toria. Despite Laura’s love for her, she betrayed her invincible 
feeling that there must be some grounds for special or temporary 
distrust. 

“ The lives that hang on it knock at me here,’’ she said, touching 
under her throat with fingers set like falling arrows. 

But Ammiani, who moved in the centre of conspiracies, met at 
their councils, and knew their heads, and frequently combatted their 
schemes, was not possessed by the same profound idea of their 
potential command of hidden facts and sovereign wisdom. He said, 
“We trust too much to one man. We are compelled to trust him, 
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but we trust too much to him. I mean this man, this devil, Barto 
Rizzo. Signora, signora, he must be spoken of. He has dislocated 
the plot. He is the fanatic of the revolution, and we are trusting 
him as if he had full sway of reason. What is the consequence ? 
The chief is absent ; he is now, as I believe, in Genoa. All the plan 
for the rising is accurate; the instruments are ready, and we are 
paralysed. I have been to three houses to-night, and where, two 
hours previously, there was union and concert, all are irresolute and 
divided. I have hurried off a messenger to the chief. Until we hear 
from him nothing can be done. I left Ugo Corte storming against 
us Milanese, threatening, as usual, to work without us, and have a 
Bergamase and Brescian republic of his own. Count Medole is for 
a week’s postponement. Agostino smiles and chuckles, and talks his 
poetisms.” 

“Until you hear from the chief, nothing is to be done?” Laura 
said passionately. ‘Are we to remain in suspense? Impossible! 
I cannot bear it. We have plenty of arms in the city. Oh, that we 
had cannon! I worship cannon! They are the gods of battle! 
But if we surprise the citadel ;—one true shock of alarm makes a 
mob of an army. I have heard my husband say so. Let there be 
no delay. That is my word.” 

“ But, signora, do you see that all concert about the signal is lost ?” 

“My friend, 1 see something ;” Laura nodded a significant half- 
meaning at him. ‘And perhaps it will be as well. Go at once. 
See that another signal is decided upon. Oh! because we are ready 
—ready. Inaction now is uttermost anguish—kills the heart. 
What number of the white butchers have we in the city to-night ?” 

“They are marching in at every gate. I saw a regiment of Hun- 
garians coming up the Borgo della Stella. Two fresh squadrons of 
Uhlans in the Corso Francesco. In the Piazza d’Armi artillery is 
encamped.” 

“The better for Brescia, for Bergamo, for Padua, for Venice!” 
exclaimed Laura. “There is a limit to their power. We Milanese 
can match them. For days and days I have had a dream lying in 
my bosom that Milan was soon to breathe. Go, my brother; go to 
Barto Rizzo; gather him and Count Medole, Agostino, and Colonel 
Corte—to whom I kiss my fingers—gather them together, and 
squeeze their brains for the one spark of divine fire in this darkness 
which must exist where there are so many thorough men bent upon 
asacred enterprise. And, Carlo,’—Laura checked her nervous voice, 
—‘don’t think I am declaiming to you from one of my ‘ Midnight 
Lamps.’” (She spoke of the title of her pamphlets to the Italian 
people.) “You feel among us women very much as Agostino and 


Colonel Corte feel when the boy Carlo airs his impetuosities in their 
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presence. Yes, my fervour makes a philosopher of you. That is 
human nature. Pity me, pardon me, and do my bidding.” 

The comparison of Ammiani’s present sentiments to those of the 
elders of the conspiracy, when his mouth was open in their midst, 
was severe and masterful, for the young man rose instantly without 
a thought in his head. 

He remarked : “I will tell them that the signorina does not give 
the signal.” 

“Tell them that the name she has chosen shall be Vittoria still ; 
but say, that she feels a shadow of suspicion to be an injunction 
upon her at such a crisis, and she will serve silently and humbly 
until she is rightly known, and her time comes. She is willing 
to appear before them, and submit to interrogation. She knows her 
innocence, and knowing that they work for the good of the country, 
she, if it is their will, is content to be blotted out of all participa- 
tion :—all! She abjures all for the common welfare. Say that. 
And say, to-morrow night the rising must be. Oh! to-morrow 
night! It is my husband to me.” 

Laura Piaveni crossed her arms upon her bosom. 

Ammiani was moving from them with a downward face, when a 
bell-note of Vittoria’s voice arrested him. 

“ Stay, signor Carlo; I shall sing to-morrow night.” 

The widow heard her through that thick emotion which had just 
closed her speech with its symbolical, sensuous rapture. Divining 
opposition fiercely, like a creature thwarted when athirst for the 
wells, she gave her a terrible look, and then said cajolingly, as far 
as absence of sweetness could make the tones pleasant, “‘ Yes, you 
will sing, but you will not.sing that song.” 

“Tt is that song which I intend to sing, signora.” 

“ When it is interdicted ? ” 

“ There is only one whose interdict I can acknowledge.” 

‘You will dare to sing in defiance of me ? ” 

“T dare nothing when I simply do my duty.” 

Ammiani went up to the window, and leaned there, eyeing the 
lights leading down to the crowded Piazza. He wished that he 
were among the crowd, and might not hear those sharp stinging 
utterances coming from Laura, and Vittoria’s unwavering replies, 
less frequent, but firmer, and gravely solid. Laura spent her energy 
in taunts, but Vittoria spoke only of her resolve, and to the point. 
It was, as his military instincts framed the simile, like the venomous 
crackling of skirmishing rifles before a fortress, that answered slowly 
with its volume of sound and its sweeping shot. THe had the vision 
of himself pleading to secure her safety, and in her hearing, on the 
Motterone, where she had seemed so simple a damsel, albeit nobly 
enthusiastic: too fair, too gentle to be stationed in any corner of 
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the conflict at hand. Partly abased by the remembrance of his 
brainless intercessions then, and of the laughter which had greeted 
them, and which the signora had recently recalled, it was nevertheless 
not all in self-abasement (as the momentary recognition of a splendid 
character is commonly with men) that he perceived the stature of 
Vittoria’s soul. Remembering also what the chief had spoken of 
women, Ammiani thought: “Perhaps he has known one such 
as she.” The passion of the young man’s heart magnified her image. 
He did not wonder to see the signora acknowledge herself worsted 
in the conflict. 

“She talks like the edge of a sword,” cried Laura, desperately, 
and dropped into a chair. ‘Take her home, and convince her, if 
you can, on the way, Carlo. I go to the Duchess of Graitli to- 
night. She has a reception. Take this girl home. She says she 
will sing: she obeys the chief, and none but the chief. We will not 
suppose that it is her desire to shine. She is suspected; she is 
accused ; she is branded; there is no general faith in her; yet she 
will hold the torch to-morrow night :—and what ensues? Some 
will move, some turn back; some run headlong over to treachery, 
some hang irresolute: all are for the shambles! Their blood is on 
her head.” 

“J will excuse myself to you another time,” said Vittoria. “TI 
love you, signora Laura.” 

“You do, you do, or you would not think of excusing yourself to 
me,” said Laura. “ But, now go. You have cut me in two. Carlo 
Ammiani may succeed where I have failed, and I have used every 
weapon ;—enough to make a mean creature hate me for life and 
kiss me with transports. Do your best, Carlo, and let it be your 
utmost.” 

It remained for Ammiani to assure her that their views were 
different. 

“The signorina persists in her determination to carry out the 
programme indicated by the chief, and refuses to be diverted from 
her path by the false suspicions of subordinates.” He employed a 
sententious phraseology instinctively, as men do when they are 
nervous, as well as when they justify the cynic’s definition of the 
uses of speech. “The signorina is, in my opinion, right. If she 
draws back, she publicly accepts the blot upon her name. I speak 
against my own feelings and my wishes.” 

“Sandra, do you hear?” exclaimed Laura. “This is a friend’s 
interpretation of your inconsiderate wilfulness.”’ 

Vittoria was content to reply, “The signor Carlo judges of me 
differently.” 

“Go, then, and be fortified by him in this headstrong folly.” 
Laura motioned her hand, and laid it on her face. 
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Vittoria knelt and enclosed her with her arms, kissing her knees. 

“ Beppo waits for me at the house-door,” she said; but Carlo chose 
not to hear of this shadow-like Beppo. 

“You have nothing to say for her save that she clears her name 
by giving the signal,” Laura burst out on his temperate “ Addio,” 
and started to her feet. ‘Well, let it be so. Fruitless blood again ! 
A rivederla to you both. To-night I am in the enemy’s camp. They 
play with open cards. Amalia tells me all she knows by what she 
disguises. I may learn something. Come to me to-morrow. My 
Sandra, I will kiss you. These shudderings of mine have no 
meaning.” 

The signora embraced her, and took Ammiani’s salute upon her 
fingers. 

“Sour fingers!” he said. She leaned her cheek to him, whisper- 
ing, “I could easily be persuaded to betray you.” 

He answered, “ I must have some merit in not betraying myself.” 

“At each elbow!” she laughed. “You show the thumps of an 
electric battery at each elbow, and expect your goddess of lightnings 
not to see that she moves you. Go. You have not sided with me, 
and I am right, and Iam a woman. By the way, Sandra mia, I 
would beg the loan of your Beppo for two hours, or less.” 

Vittoria placed Beppo at her disposal. 

“ And you run home to bed,” continued Laura. ‘ Reason comes 
to you obstinate people when you are left alone for a time in the 
dark.” 

She hardly listened to Vittoria’s statement that the chief singers 
in the new opera were engaged to attend a meeting at eleven at night 
at the house of the maestro, Rocco Ricci. 


Cuaprer XIII. 
THE PLOT OF THE SIGNOR ANTONIO. 


THERE was no concealment as to Laura’s object in making request for 
the services of Beppo. She herself knew it to be obvious that she 
intended to probe and cross-examine the man, and in her wilfulness 
she chose to be obtuse to opinion. She did not even blush to lean a 
secret ear above the stairs that she might judge, by the tones of 
Vittoria’s voice upon her giving Beppo the order to wait, whether 
she was at the same time conveying a hint for guardedness. But 
Vittoria said not a word: it was Ammiani who gave the order. “I 
am despicable in distrusting her for a single second,” said Laura. 
That did not the less encourage her to question Beppo rigorously 
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forthwith ; and as she was not to be deceived by an Italian’s affec- 
tation of simplicity, she let him answer two or three times like a 
plain fool, and then abruptly accused him of standing prepared with 
these answers. Beppo, within his own bosom, immediately ascribed 
to his sagacious instinct the mere spirit of opposition and dislike to 
serve any one save his own young mistress which had caused him to 
irritate the signora and be on his guard. He proffered a candid 
admission of the truth of the charge ; adding, that he stood likewise 
prepared with an unlimited number of statements. ‘“ Questions, 
illustrious signora, invariably put me on the defensive, and seem to 
ery for a return-thrust ; and this I account for by the fact that my 
mother—the blessed little woman now among the saints !—was 
questioned, brows and heels, by a ferruginously-faced old judge at 
the momentous period when she carried me. So that, a question— 
and I show point ; but ask me for a statement, and, ah, signora!” 
Beppo delivered a sweep of the arm, as to indicate the spontaneous 
flow of his tongue. 

“T think,” said Laura, “you have been a soldier, and a serving- 
man.” 

« And a scene-shifter, most noble signora, at La Scala.” 

“You accompanied the signor Mertirio to England when he was 
wounded ?” 

“T did.” 

“And there you beheld the signorina Vittoria, who was then 
bearing the name of Emilia Belloni?” 

“Which name she changed on her arrival in Italy, illustrious 
signora, for that of Vittoria Campa— swll’ campo della gloria’—ah! 
ah !—her own name being an attraction to the blow-flies in her 
own country. All this is true.” 

“Tt should be a comfort to you! The Signor Mertirio ... .” 

Beppo writhed his person at the continuance of the questionings, 
and obtaining a pause, he rushed into his statement: ‘‘ The signor 
Mertirio was well, and on the point of visiting Italy, and quitting 
the wave-embraced island of fog, of beer, of moist winds, and much 
money, and much kindness, where great hearts grew. The signorina 
corresponded with him, and with him only.” 

“ You know that, and will swear to it ?”? Laura exclaimed. 

Beppo thereby receiving the cue he had commenced beating for, 
swore to its truth profoundly, and straightway directed his statement 
to prove that his mistress had not been politically (or amorously, if 
the suspicion aimed at her in those softer regions) indiscreet or 
blameable in any of her actions. The signorina, he said, never went 
out from her abode without the companionship of her meritorious 
mother and his own most humble attendance. He, Beppo, had a 
master and a mistress; the signor Mertirio and the signorina Vittoria. 
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She saw no foreigners : though—a curious thing !—he had seen her 
when the English language was talked in her neighbourhood; and 
she had a love for that language: it made her face play in smiles 
like an infant’s after it has had suck and is full ;—the sort of look 
you perceive when one is dreaming and hears music. She did not 
speak to foreigners. She did not care to go to foreign cities, but 
loved Milan; and lived in it free and happy as an earwig in a ripe 
apricot. The circumvallation of Milan gave her elbow-room enough, 
owing to the absence of forts all round—*“ which knock one’s funny- 
bone in Verona, signora.” Beppo presented a pure smile upon a 
simple bow for acceptance. “The air of Milan,” he went on, with 
less confidence under Laura’s steady gaze, and therefore more forcing 
of his candour—*“ the sweet air of Milan gave her a deep chestful, so 
that she could hold her note as long as five lengths of a fiddle-bow :— 
by the body of Sant’ Ambrogio, it was true!”” Beppo stretched out 
his arm, and chopped his hand edgeways five testificatory times on 
the shoulder-ridge. “Ay, a hawk might fly from St. Luke’s head 
(on the Duomo) to the stone on San Primo over Como, while the 
signorina held on her note! You listened, you gasped—you thought 
of a poet in his dungeon, and suddenly, behold, his chains are struck 
off !—you thought of a gold-shelled tortoise making his pilgrimage 
to a beatific shrine!—you thought—you knew not what you 
thought !” 

Here Beppo sank into a short silence of ecstasy; and wakening 
from it, as with an ardent liveliness: “The signora has heard her 
sing? How to describe it! To-morrow night will be a feast for 
Milan.” 

“ You think that the dilettanti of Milan will have a delight to- 
morrow night ?” said Laura; but seeing that the man’s keen ear had 
caught note of the ironic reptile under the flower, and unwilling to 
lose further time, she interdicted his reply. 

“ Beppo, my good friend, you are a complete Italian—you waste 
your cleverness. You will gratify me by remembering that I am 
your countrywoman. I have already done you a similar favour by 
allowing you to air your utmost ingenuity. The reflection that it 
has been to no purpose will neither scare you nor instruct you. Of 
that I am quite assured. I speak solely to suit the present occasion. 
Now: don’t seek to elude me. If you are a snake with friends as 
well as enemies, you are nothing but a snake. I ask you—you are 
not compelled to answer, but I forbid you to lie :—has your mistress 
seen, or conversed and had correspondence with any one receiving 
the Tedeschi’s gold, man or woman? Can any one, man or woman, 
call her a traitress ?” 

“ Not twice !” thundered Beppo, with a furrowed red forehead. 

There was a noble look about the fellow as he stood with stiff legs 
in a posture, frowning—theatrical, but noble also; partly the look of 
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a Figaro defending his honour in extremity, yet much like a statue 
of a French Marshal of the Empire. 

“That will do,” said Laura, rising. She was about to leave him, 
when the Duchess of Graitli’s chasseur was ushered in, bearing 
a missive from Amalia, her friend. She opened it and read :-— 


“BEST BELOVED, 


“Am I soon to be reminded bitterly that there is a river of 
steel between my heart and me? 

“Fail not in coming to-night. Your new Bulbul is in danger. 
The silly thing must have been reading Roman history. Say not 
No! It intoxicates you all. I watch over her for my Laura’s 
sake: a thousand kisses I shower on you, dark delicious soul that 
you are! Are you not my pine-grove leading to the evening star? 
Come, that we may consult how to spirit her away during her season 
of peril. Gulfs do not close over little female madcaps, my Laura ; 
so we must not let her take the leap. Enter the salle when you 
arrive: pass down it once and return upon your steps; then to my 
boudoir. My maid Aennchen will conduct you. Addio. Tell this 
messenger that you come. Laura mine, I am for ever thy 


‘¢ AMALIA.” 


Laura signalled to the chasseur that her answer was affirmative. 
As he was retiring, his black-plumed hat struck against Beppo, who 
thrust him aside and gave the hat a dexterous kick, all the while 
keeping a decorous front towards the signora. She stood meditating. 
The enraged chasseur mumbled a word or two for Beppo’s ear, in 
execrable Italian, and went. Beppo then commenced bowing half 
towards the doorway, and tried to shoot through, out of sight and 
away, in a final droop of excessive servility, but the signora stopped 
him, telling him to consider himself her servant until the morning; 
at which he manifested a surprising readiness, indicative of nothing 
short of personal devotion, and remained for two minutes after she 
had quitted the room. Somuch time having elapsed, he ran bounding 
down the stairs and found the hall-door locked, and that he was a 
prisoner during the signora’s pleasure. The discovery that he was 
mastered by superior cunning, instead of disconcerting, quieted him 
wonderfully ; so he put by the resources of his ingenuity for the next 
opportunity, and returned stealthily to his starting-point, where the 
signora found him awaiting her with composure. The man was in 
mortal terror lest he might be held guilty of a trust betrayed, in 
leaving his mistress for an hour, even in obedience to her command, 
at this crisis: but it was not in his nature to state the case openly 
to the signora, whom he knew to be his mistress’s friend, or to think 
of practising other than shrewd evasion to accomplish his duty and 
satisfy his conscience. 


Laura said, without smiling, “The street-door opens with a 
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key,” and she placed the key in his hand, also her fan to carry. 
Once out of the house, she was sure that he would not forsake his 
immediate charge of the fan: she walked on, heavily veiled, con- 
fident of his following. The Duchess of Graatli’s house neighboured 
the Corso Francesco; numerous carriages were disburdening their 
freights of fair guests, and now and then an Austrian officer in full 
uniform ran up the steps, glittering under the lamps. “I goin among 
them,” thought Laura. It rejoiced her that she had come on foot. 
Forgetting Beppo, and her black fan, as no Italian woman would 
have done but one who paced in an acute quivering of the anguish 
of hopeless remembrances and hopeless thirst of vengeance, she 
suffered herself to be conducted into the midst of the guests, and 
shuddered like one who has taken a fever-chill as she fulfilled the 
Duchess’s directions; she passed down the length of the saloon, 
through a light of visages that were not human to her sensations. 
Meantime Beppo, oppressed by his custody of the fan, and expect- 
ing that most serviceable lady’s instrument to be sent for at any 
minute, stood among a strange body of semi-feudal retainers below, 
where he was soon singled out by the duchess’s chasseur, a Styrian, 
who, masking his fury under jest, in the south-German manner, 
endeavoured to lead him up to an altercation. But Beppo was much 
too supple to be entrapped. He apologised for any possible offences 
that he might have committed, assuring the chasseur that he con- 
sidered one hat as good as another, and some hats better than others: 
in proof of extreme cordiality, he accepted the task of repeating 
the chasseur’s name, which was ‘Jacob Baumwalder Feckelwitz,’ a 
tolerable mouthful for an Italian; and it was with remarkable deli- 
cacy that Beppo contrived to take upon himself the whole ridicule 
of his vile pronunciation of the unwieldy name. Jacob Baumwalder 
Feckelwitz offered him beer to refresh him after the effort. While 
Beppo was drinking, he seized the fan. ‘Good; good; a thousand 
thanks,” said Beppo, relinquishing it; ‘convey it aloft, I beseech 
you.” He displayed such alacrity and lightness of limb at getting 
rid of it, that Jacob thrust it through the buttons of his shirt- 
front, returning it to his possesssion by that aperture. Beppo’s 
head sank. A handful of black lace and cedar-wood chained him 
to the spot! He entreated the men in livery to take the fan up-stairs 
and deliver it to the signora Laura Piaveni; but they, being 
advised by Jacob, refused. ‘Go yourself,” said Jacob, laughing, 
and little prepared to see the victim on whom he thought that 
for another hour at least he had got his great paw firmly, should 
take him at his word. Beppo sprang into the hall and up the stairs. 
The duchess’s maid, ivory-faced Aennchen, was flying past him. 
She saw a very taking dark countenance making eyes at her, leaned 
her ear shyly, and pretending to understand all that was said by the 
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rapid foreign tongue, acted from the suggestion of the sole thing 
which she did understand. Beppo had mentioned the name of the 
signora Piaveni. “This way,” she indicated with her finger, sup- 
posing that of course he wanted to see the signora very urgently. 
Beppo tried hard to get her to carry the fan; but she lifted her 
fingers in a perfect Susannah horror of it, though still bidding him 
to follow. Naturally she did not go fast through the dark passages, 
where the game of the fan was once more played out, and with 
accompaniments. The accompaniments she objected to no further 
than a fish is agitated in escaping from the hook ; but “ Nein, nein! ” 
in her own language, and “No, no!” in his, burst from her lips 
whenever he attempted to transfer the fan to her keeping. ‘These 
white women are most wonderful!” thought Beppo, ready to 
stagger between perplexity and impatience. ‘There; in there!” 
said Aennchen, pointing to a light that came through the folds of a 
curtain. Beppo kissed her fingers as they tugged unreluctantly in 
his clutch, and knew by a little pause that the case was hopeful 
for higher privileges. What to do? He had not an instant to 
spare; yet he dared not offend a woman’s vanity. He gave an 
ecstatic pressure of her hand upon his breast-bone, to let her be sure 
she was adored, albeit not embraced. After this act of prudence he 
went towards the curtain, while the fair Austrian soubrette flew on 
her previous errand. 

It was enough that Beppo found himself in a dark ante-chamber 
for him to be instantly scrupulous in his footing and breathing. As 
he touched the curtain, a door opened on the other side of the 
interior, and a tender gabble of fresh feminine voices broke the 
stillness and ran on like a brook coming from leaps to a level, and 
again leaping and making noise of joy. The Duchess of Graiatli had 
clasped the signora Laura’s two hands and drawn her to an ottoman, 
and between kissings and warmer claspings was questioning of the 
little ones, Giacomo and her goddaughter Amalia. 

“When, when did I see you last?” she exclaimed. “Oh! not 
since we met that morning to lay our immortelles upon Ais tomb. 
My soul’s sister! kiss me, remembering it. I saw you in the gate- 
way—it seemed to me, as in a vision, that we had both had one 
warning to come for him, and knock, and the door would be opened, 
and our beloved would come forth! That was many days back. It 
is to me like a day locked up for ever in a casket of pearl. Was it 
not an unstained morning, my own! If I weep it is with pleasure. 
But,” she added with precipitation, “weeping of any kind will not 
do for these eyelids of mine.” And drawing forth a tiny gold-framed 
pocket-mirror she perceived convincingly that it would not do. 

“They will think it is for the absence of my husband,” she said, 
as only a woman can say it who deplores nothing so little as that. 
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“When does he return from Vienna?” Laura inquired in the 
fallen voice of her thoughtfulness. 

“T receive two couriers a week ; I know net any more, my Laura. 
I believe he is pushing some connubial complaint against me at the 
Court. We have been married seventeen months. I submitted to 
the marriage because I could get no proper freedom without, and 
now I am expected to abstain from the very thing I sacrificed myself 
to get! Can he hear that in Vienna?” She snapped her fingers. 
“Tf not, let him come and behold it in Milan. Besides, he is harm- 
less. The Archduchess is all ears for the very man of whom he is 
jealous. This is my reply: You told me to marry; I obeyed. My 
heart’s in the earth, and I must have distractions. My present 
distraction is De Pyrmont, a good Catholic and a good Austrian 
soldier, though a Frenchman. I grieve to say—it’s horrible—that 
it sometimes tickles me when I reflect that De Pyrmont is keen 
with the sword. But remember, Laura, it was not until after our 
marriage my husband told me he could have saved Giacomo by the 
lifting of a finger. Away with the man !—if it amuses me to punish 
him, I do so.”’ 

The Duchess kissed Laura’s cheek and continued :— 

“« Now to the point where we stand enemies! I am for Austria, 
you.are for Italy. Good. But I am always for Laura. So, there’s 
a river between us and a bridge across it. My darling, do you know 
that we are much too strong for you, if you mean anything serious 
to-morrow night?” 

“ Are you?” Laura said calmly. 

“I know, you see, that something is meant to happen to-morrow 
night.” 

Laura said, “Do you?” 

“We have positive evidence of it. More than that. Your Vittoria 
—but do you care to have her warned? She will certainly find 
herself in a pitfall if she insists on carrying out her design. Tell me, 
do you care to have her warned and shielded? A year of fortress- 
life is not agreeable, is not beneficial for the voice. Speak, my 
Laura.” 

Laura looked up in the face of her friend mildly with her large 
dark eyes, replying, “Do you think of sending Major de Pyrmont 
to her to warn her?” 

« Are you not wicked ?” cried the Duchess, feeling that she blushed, 
and that Laura had thrown her off the straight road of her interroga- 
tion. “But, play cards with open hands, my darling, to-night. 
Look :—She is in danger. I know it; sodo you. She will be im- 
prisoned perhaps before she steps on the boards—who knows? Now, 
IJ—are not my very dreams all sworn in a regiment to serve my 
Laura ?—I have a scheme. Truth, it is hardly mine. It belongs to 
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the Greek, the sigaor Antonio-Pericles Agriolopoulos, It is simply” 
—the duchess dropped her voice out of Beppo’s hearing—“ a scheme 
to rescue her: speed her away to my chateau near Meran in Tyrol.” 
“Tyrol” was heard by Beppo. In his frenzy at the loss of the 
context he indulged in a yawn, and a grimace, and a dance of disgust 
all in one; which lost him the next sentence likewise. ‘There we 
purpose keeping her till all is quiet and her revolutionary fever has 
passed. Have you heard of this signor Antonio? He could buy up 
the kingdom of Greece, all Tyrol, half Lombardy. The man has a 
passion for your Vittoria ; for her voice solely, I believe. He is con- 
sidered, no doubt truly, a great connoisseur. He could have a passion 
for nothing else, or alas!” (the Duchess shook her head with doleful 
drollery) “‘ would he insist on written securities and mortgages of my 
private property when he lends me money? How different the world 
is from the romances, my Laura! But for De Pyrmont, I might 
fancy my smile was really incapable of ransoming an empire; I 
mean an emperor. Speak; the man is waiting to come; shall I 
summon him ?” 

Laura gave an acquiescent nod. 

By this time Beppo had taken root to the floor. ‘I am in the 
best place after all,” he said, thinking of the duties of his service. 
He was perfectly well acquainted with the features of the signor 
Antonio. He knew that Luigi was the signor Antonio’s spy upon 
Vittoria, and that no personal harm was intended towards his mistress ; 
but Beppo’s heart was in the revolt of which Vittoria was to give 
the signal; so, without a touch of animosity, determined to thwart 
him, Beppo waited to hear the signor Antonio’s scheme. 

The Greek was introduced by Aennchen. She glanced at the 
signora’s lap, and seeing her still without her fan, her eye shot slyly 
up with her shining temple, inspecting the narrow opening in the 
curtain furtively. A short hush of preluding ceremonies passed. 

Presently Beppo heard them speaking ; he was aghast to find that 
he had no comprehension of what they were uttering. “Oh, accursed 
French dialect!” he groaned; discovering the talk to be in that 
tongue. The signor Antonio warmed rapidly from the frigid polite- 
ness of his introductory manner. A consummate acquaintance with 
French was required to understand him. He held out the fingers of 
one hand in regimental order, and with the others, which alternately 
screwed his moustache from its constitutional droop over the corners 
of his mouth, he touched the uplifted digits one by one, buzzing over 
them, flashing his white eyes, and shrugging in a way sufficient to 
madden a surreptitious listener who was aware that a wealth of 
meaning escaped him and mocked at him. At times the signor 
Antonio pitched a note compounded half of cursing half of crying, 
it seemed: both pathetic and objurgative, as if he whimpered 
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anathemas and had inexpressible bitter things in his mind. But 
there was a remedy! He displayed the specific on a third finger. 
It was there. This being done (number three on the fingers), matters 
might still be well. So much his electric French and gesticulations 
plainly asserted. Beppo strained all his attention for names in 
despair at the riddle of the signs. Names were pillars of light in the 
dark unintelligible waste. The signora put a question. It was 
replied to with the name of the maestro Rocco Ricci. Following 
that, the signor Antonio accompanied his voluble delivery with 
pantomimic action which seemed to indicate the shutting of a door 
and an instantaneous galloping of horses—a flight into air, any 
whither. He whipped the visionary steeds with enthusiastic glee, 
and appeared to be off skyward like a mad poet, when the signora 
again put a question, and at once he struck his hand flat across his 
mouth, and sat postured to answer what she pleased with a glare of 
polite vexation. She spoke; he echoed her, and the Duchess took up 
the same phrase. Beppo was assisted by the triangular recurrence 
of the words and their partial ‘relationship to Italian to interpret 
them: “This night.” Then the signora questioned further. The 
Greek replied: ‘ Mademoiselle Irma de Karski.” 

“La Lazzeruola,” she said. 

The signor Antonio flashed a bit of sarcastic mimicry, as if acqui- 
escing in the justice of the opprobrious term from the high point of 
view ; but mademoiselle might pass,—she was good enough for the 
public. 

Beppo heard and saw no more. A tug from behind recalled him to 
his situation. He put out his arms and gathered Aennchen all dark 
in them ; and first kissing her so heartily as to set her trembling on 
the verge of a betrayal, before she could collect her wits he struck 
the fan down the pretty hollow of her back, between her shoulder- 
blades, and bounded away. It was not his intention to rush into the 
embrace of Jacob Baumwalder Feckelwitz, but that perambulating 
chasseur received him in a semi-darkness where all were shadows, 
and exclaimed, “ Aennchen!” Beppo gave an endearing tenderness 
to the few words of German known to him: “ Gott—schaf—donner 
—dummer !”’ and slipped from the hold of the astonished Jacob, sheer 
under his arm-pit. He was soon in the street, excited he knew not 
by what, or for what object. He shuffled the names he remembered 
to have just heard—* Rocco Ricci,” “la Lazzeruola.” Why did 
the name of la Lazzeruola come in advance of la Vittoria? And 
what was the thing meant by ‘this night,’ which all three had 
uttered as in an agreement ?—ay ! and the Tyrol! The Tyrol—this 
night—Rocco Ricci—la Lazzeruola ! 

Beppo’s legs were carrying him towards the house of the maestro 
Rocco Ricci ere he had arrived at any mental decision upon these 
imminent mysteries. GrorcE MEREDITH. 
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Davip Friepricu Srrauss is to devout Christians of this generation 
what Voltaire was to good people in the end of last century and the 
beginning of the present, the Lucifer of the sceptical apostacy, the 
chief of those contemporary “ Antichrists” who, teste the Apostle 
John, were “many” in the first century, and who have not ceased 
to be many in the nineteenth. The Critical Examination of the Gospel 
History by Strauss is the most important of those treatises in which 
the Catholic view of the birth, life, death, and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ has been contested within the last sixty years. More than any 
other it has directed the speculative activity of authors who have 
written with the same purpose; more than any other it has deter- 
mined the mode of counter-fighting on the Christian side. Dr. Strauss 
has listened to the criticisms of friend and foe upon this book for 
a quarter of a century, and he has recently issued another upon the 
same subject, embodying and re-affirming the distinctive proposition 
of the earlier work, that the supernatural element in the memoirs of 
Jesus is mythical. In other respects the two books differ. In justice 
both to Dr. Strauss and to the subject I must, in considering the new 
book, keep in view what was done or attempted in the earlier treatise. 

Some people have a compendious way of dealing with books like 
these, which they not only adopt themselves, but insist that it is the 
duty of every one else to adopt, namely, to utter a shriek of horror 
and to passon. But this is not wise. As Antichrists are always with 
us, it is probable that they are here for a purpose ; and it is better to 
use them, in the way of learning from and being admonished by 
them than merely and ignorantly to abuse them. Dr. Strauss has 
special claims to fair and earnest treatment. He is no scoffer like 
Voltaire, measuring the universe with the plumb-line of a jest, and 
sneering down all impassioned and self-sacrificing nobleness, from that 
of a Mary of Galilee to that of a Joan of Arc. He professes—and 
we have no right to question his sincerity—to seek truth alone, and to 
aim not at the destruction of Christianity, but at liberating the 
spiritual ideas which it enshrines from the dogmatic and quasi- 
historical cerements in which, as he says, they have been bound. He 
does his work, moreover, in no perfunctory, plausibly superficial, 
merely popular and taking manner.. Having assayed to prove 
the mythical origin of the evangelical histories, he has laboured 
indefatigably in the execution of his task. His volumes bear the 
impress of honest toil of brain. His knowledge of Scripture 
may be commended to the emulation of the clergy. If the mythi- 
cal theory has not been established by Dr. Strauss, it will never 


(1) A New Lire or Jesvs. By Davin Friepricu Srravss. Authorised Transla- 
tion. 2 vols. Williams and Norgate. 
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be established. Such assailants of Catholic Christianity ought, I 
think, to be the means of incalculable benefit to the Church, and 
never were the benefits they may confer so conspicuous as in the 
present day. For it has become evident to all thinking minds that 
the time has arrived when the marriage between intellect and faith 
must be solemnised, or a disastrous divorce proclaimed between them 
—intellect to go its own way into atheism, faith to sink and darken 
into superstition. The Church must be either wide awake or stone 
dead—somnolency is no longer within her choice. To make the 
masculine intellect of the time her own, or to become an isolated and 
obsolete phenomenon among the entities of living civilisation,—that 
is the necessity laid upon her. We have not to look beyond the 
frontiers of Europe to observe the spectacle of a dead Church. Ultra- 
montane Romanism has defied science, assumed an attitude hostile to 
the progressive intellect of the time, met reason with allocutions and 
anathemas. What is the result? Behold it in the city of Paris. A 
severance between religion and all that religion ought chiefly to 
influence. On the one hand, women and children worshipping in 
churches; censer-swinging, organ-blowing, monk-and-nun proces- 
sioning: on the other hand, grown men, regardless of all this as of a 
baby show, maddening in the race for riches, or obliterating, in 
unblushing sensualism, in brazen-fronted and limitless debauchery, 
those distinctions by which society has put a guard round female 
chastity and connubial faithfulness, and confounding beau monde and 
demi monde in one hideous Bacchanalian revel. Does not the effete 
spiritualism of the one picture render only the more loathsome the 
wallowing sensuality of the other? To such a state the Christian 
Church in England must come if, exalting mental sloth, which—by 
judgment of nature and Scripture—is deadly sin, into virtue, it 
reviles intellect as the child of the devil, relaxes its grasp on the 
ruling and forceful elements of society, and shrinks from the duty 
expressly appointed it in the New Testament of rendering a reason 
for the faith that is in it. When the brains are out a Church will 
die—there is no help for it. 

In the original work of Strauss upon the Gospel history, little or 
no effort was made to realise the character and individuality of Christ 
as an historical personage. Jesus, we were given to understand, re- 
presented the idea of humanity ; which idea consists in the union not 
of an individual, but of the race, with God. ‘“ Humanity,” wrote 
Strauss, “is the union of the two natures—God become man, the 
infinite manifesting itself in the finite, and the finite spirit remem- 
bering its infinitude. . . . It is humanity that dies, rises, and ascends 
to heaven, for from the negation of its phenomenal life there ever 
proceeds a higher spiritual life; from the suppression of its mortality 
as a personal, national, and terrestrial spirit, arises its union with the 
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infinite spirit of the heavens.” In the new book this really imposing, 
if not very intelligible, theory of the person and mission of Christ is dis- 
carded ; and Strauss falls back upon an individual Messiah, endeavour- 
ing to reproduce the historical Jesus, to divest him of the magnifying 
and colouring mists of legend, and to set him before us in his true 
dimensions. In this Dr. Strauss has not been successful. Meagre, lean, 
and shrivelled is the historical Jesus whom he reproduces. Not less 
did the dim and boneless phantom evoked by the witch of Endor 
resemble the living Samuel, than this Christ of Dr. Strauss resembles 
Jesus of Nazareth. Negative criticism is the Doctor’s power, and the 
habit of negative criticising appears to have completely destroyed his 
constructive faculty. He has so long used the chisel to cut, that he 
cannot use it to mould: when a feature seems almost finished, some 
stray word awakens the destructive propensity, and, with a short 
fierce blow of the hammer, it is not finished, but struck off. You 
would say he grudges his Christ even the frost-bitten personality he 
accords him; and never does he warm into enthusiasm for the Hebrew 
Socrates, thin and pale, who stalks, in feeble, somnambulistic move- 
ment, along his page. As a whole, I should say that Strauss’s work 
on the Gospels displays more solid ability and genuine application 
than that of Renan ; but the historical Christ of Strauss is inferior, 
as an artistic portrait, to the historical Christ of the eloquent 
Frenchman. The constructive capacity of Renan is considerable ; he 
overflows with modern sentiment; and his skill in biographic narra- 
tive is that of an accomplished literary artist in a nation which boasts 
that its literary artists can tell a story better than any in Europe. 
Renan knew how to throw out his Christ against a Titianesque back- 
ground of blue Galilean hills; to imbue him with an interesting 
tenderness and gentleness, half-feminine, half saintly, and to cast 
around him something like a breathing human form. The sublime 
of sentimental enthusiasm has never been more felicitously embodied 
than in the Christ of Renan. But the Jesus of Dr. Strauss is merely 
a superior Rabbi, a maker of judicious remarks, sententious, scr- 
monising, full of wise saws, and with a turn for parable ; a most 
meagre, ghost-like, unsubstantial, and unsatisfying Christ. 

It must indeed be admitted that the new work is in many respects 
inferior to the old, less dignified in style, less elevated in tone, in 
form less scholarly, in spirit less manly. Almost all that is good in 
the new is derived from the old; but there is much that is good, or 
at least respectable and presentable, in the old which we miss in the 
new. The truth is, though Dr. Strauss is profoundly unconscious 
of the fact, he has been somewhat soured by the success of Renan, 
and the noise made about a book which he saw to be, in comparison 
with his own, a flimsy performance. He formally extends the hand of 
fellowship to the Frank, but he whiffs aside his theory of the raising 
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of Lazarus with the air of a gruff schoolmaster putting away the 
slovenly thesis of a schoolboy ; and he hardly disguises his contempt 
for the French sentimentality to which he traces that acceptance of 
the Gospel of John as historical which he pronounces the organic 
fault of Renan’s book. One cannot help thinking of the relation 
between Strauss and Renan as somewhat similar to that described 
by Carlyle as subsisting between Frederick William of Prussia and 
George II. of England: the former a man of parts, but uncouth and 
heavy-footed ; the other a pretty gentleman, of high airy ways, and 
with much lace and bedizenment upon him, but at bottom a far lighter 
article. I hope it is not disrespectful to the Herr Professor, but 
my imagination insists obstinately on representing him under the 
similitude of a wild boar of the German woods, strong tusked, in- 
domitable, grubbing at the roots of the forest oaks, looking up now and 
then, with jerky grunt of much contempt, at high-flying rationalists 
like Ewald (‘Eagle of Gottingen,” grunts Strauss), or sentimental 
poetisers like Renan, and then sinking his head in the ground again, 
and going at it with invincible snout and tusks of great ferocity. 

But besides the half-suppressed yet painful consciousness that 
Renan has had the chaplet which should have graced his own 
brows, Strauss suffers from the general conviction that he has been 
a hard-used man. The clergy have been against him; theologians 
have disputed his right to be called a theological teacher; and 
the laity have not been on his side. The generous candour with 
which Neander recognised his openness and love of truth—a fact of 
which Dr. Strauss might have made mention, but does not—appears 
to have had few imitators. His experience, on the whole, has been 
that of a theological Ishmael. It is impossible not to perceive that 
he writes as an injured man; and an injured man, besides being 
naturally disagreeable, labours under well-known disadvantages both 
in the apprehension and the communication of truth. Hence there 
is not in these volumes that comparatively enjoyable sense of sky and 
air, that glow of sunny warmth, of which you are conscious in the 
earlier book; and the author falls into certain errors and contra- 
dictions which he avoided on the former occasion. It will be right 
to present one or two instances of these. 

In his new book Dr, Strauss shows himself exceedingly incensed 
against the clergy. It is hardly too much to say that he tries to 
excite the commonalty against them. To get rid of the clergy is 
a reward held out by him to incite us to get rid of miracles. Clerical 
opinion in theological matters is represented as utterly worthless, on 
the ground that the interest of the priesthood is too directly involved 
to admit of their judging fairly. This is not worthy of Dr. Strauss. 
He has got hold of a poor half-truth, and he parades it as if it were 
a whole truth. Every guild or profession is biassed in favour of 
abuces from which it derives influence, honour, or bread. You do 
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not expect lawyers to aid in the cheapening of legal proceedings ; 
retrenchment in the military expenditure is not looked for from 
the colonels in the House of Commons ; and neither the lawyer nor 
the soldier has more jealously guarded the privileges of his order 
than the priest. It is nevertheless indisputable that every profes- 
sion is the highest authority on its own affairs. You consult the 
works of great lawyers if you wish to master the principles of law ; 
you turn to famous captains if you mean to study the art of war. 
Why so? Because, though greed is a characteristic of humanity 
professional and unprofessional, there is a heat and force of nobleness 
in all but the basest souls to raise the intellect, when engaged in the 
contemplation of important subjects, to an elevation, from which 
the flesh-pots of interest, lost in the expanse of landscape, become 
no longer visible; while the mountain-ranges of principle, seen in 
their mass and grandeur, fill the prospect. Man is bad enough, but 
not so bad that one in a thousand of those theologians who have 
devoted their lives to contemplation of the great themes, God, 
freedom, immortality, has been a mere special pleader for his order. 
The idea that Christian theologians, Origen, Augustine, Anselm, 
Aquinas, Luther, Calvin, incapacitated by professional bias to give 
an opinion, must stand aside while a few modern philosophers con- 
descend to explain Christianity, is too paradoxical to command the 
assent of sober minds. Dr. Strauss would never have taken up with 
such a tap-room argument, if the intellectual placidity which reigned 
in his first work had not been disturbed. He has some apology 
in the fact that the Ultramontane priesthood in Roman Catholic 
countries, levying war to the knife against culture, and a large pro- 
portion of the Protestant clergy in Germany, state-fed and slavishly 
subservient to the power that feeds them, present unfavourable 
specimens of their class; but in both the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant churches of the Continent there are large-minded and 
open-minded clergymen to be found; and in this country, as every 
reader is aware, the clergy have not only their honoured repre- 
sentatives in every, branch of secular knowledge, but number in their 
ranks our ablest, boldest, most earnest, and most honest inquirers in 
theological science. 

Of perhaps less importance, but forcibly illustrative of the slipshod 
workmanship into which the unreflecting and cynical vehemence of 
Dr. Strauss has betrayed him in his recent volumes, is a contradiction 
in which he involves himself. He makes his appeal—so he informs 
us in the outset—from clergymen and theologians to the German 
people. There is nothing, he declares, in his opinions or his mode 
of stating them, respecting which working men cannot form a rational 
and intelligent conclusion. When it comes in his way, however, to 
maintain that belief in the historical facts of Christianity cannot be 
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indispensable to genuine religious faith, he avers that only a very 
small part of the human family can have a well-grounded belief on 
those subjects. Scholars and critics, men familiar with the original 
tongues of Scripture, and versed in the literature of the periods when 
the Scriptures were composed, are alone qualified to satisfy themselves 
on the historical question. This is a plain contradiction. If working 
men are able to ascertain whether Dr. Strauss is right or wrong, 
they are able to ascertain whether the evangelical narratives are 
historical or legendary. I agree with Dr. Strauss in his affirmative, 
and disagree with him in his negative. After what has been done 
by critical theologians within the past century; after the thorough 
sifting which every part of the question has undergone; after the 
marshalling and re-marshalling, discussing and re-discussing, of the 
classical passages from early Christian and Pagan authors; any 
intelligent man, who will honestly take the trouble, is, I am con- 
vinced, qualified to satisfy himself, rationally and conclusively, what 
is fact and what fiction in the narratives we possess of the life of Jesus. 

The distinctive feature in Dr. Strauss’s new work, as has been 
said, is its presentation of what the author believes to be an his- 
torically correct account of Christ’s life and character. The intro- 
duction of this feature makes an organic change in the logical 
structure and framework of the book. "While Jesus entered, so to 
speak, into the system of its argument as the idea of humanity, not 
as a living man, of whom goodness or badness, veracity or mendacity, 
could be predicated, the question of his connection with those miracles 
which it was the main intent of Strauss to prove mythical, was 
unimportant. An idea cannot speak either truth or falsehood; an idea 
can neither judgé correctly nor be mistaken; an idea cannot be in- 
terrogated touching the part it has played in any series of transactions. 
But when Jesus is brought upon the scene as a real person, Dr. Strauss 
is bound to show that the origination of the myths involves nothing 
inconsistent with the character of the Christ he portrays. Laying 
it down as an axiom, preliminary to his entire argument, that miracles 
are impossible, he must make it clear that Jesus never mistook his 
so-called miracles for facts, or asserted them to be such, knowing that 
they had never taken place. 

What, in its essentials, was the character of Christ according to 
Dr. Strauss? He was morally sound; so upright in heart, that Dr. 
Strauss rejects as untenable the theory that he could even have 
adapted himself to play a part. He was, in the second place, shrewd 
and intelligent, of quick, sure insight, and strong “common sense.” 
Moral soundness, intellectual sanity,—these have to be reconciled by 
Dr. Strauss with what appears at first sight to be the overwhelming 
evidence that Christ said he had raised the dead. 

I have no idea that Dr. Strauss practises an intentional evasion, 
but I cannot help thinking that he has not only passed lightly over 
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this vital point, but is haunted with a half consciousness that he has 
done so. Elsewhere he fights on all occasions with vigour, but his 
best hope seems to be to mask his line in this quarter, and to draw off 
from it the attention of his assailants. His exhibition of differences 
in the narratives of the Evangelists is clever; his parallels between 
the evangelical miracles and those of the Mosaic and prophetic dis- 
pensations are ingeniously selected and skilfully disposed ; the logical 
arrows, tipped often with the cold, keen steel of irony, wherewith he 
penetrates the armour of the rationalists, go uniformly to the mark ; 
but when we ask how his view of some Gospel story, which he has 
been explaining as a myth, is to be reconciled with his conception of 
the historical Christ, no clear or satisfactory answer is forthcoming. 
Yet I must press Dr. Strauss here, for here is the key to his position. 
If I can break his line at this point, the rest of his troops—the 
multitudinous array of objections, which he throws out to right and 
left—must fall back and vanish as they best can. How to dispose of 
them may be a curious, but cannot be an important, question. What 
part, I ask, had Jesus of Nazareth in the construction of these 
myths? Did he, rigidly moral and eminent in common sense, as 
Strauss declares him to have been, profess to work miracles, or did he 
not ? ; 

In ‘point of fact, I believe the whole controversy respecting the 
Divine origin of Christianity to turn upon this question. It takes 
precedence even of that of the resurrection, which Dr. Strauss fixes 
upon for the main discharge of his critical artillery. The resurrection, 
by the nature of the case, must be attested, not by Christ himself, but 
by those who saw him after he rose from the grave. Of what he did 
during his life, however, Christ is the best witness. The word of a 
sane and truthful man, “I raised the dead,” is a more direct and 
powerful attestation of the fact than the evidence of half a dozen 
witnesses of whose veracity, or faculty of observation, we may have 
no guarantee. Above all, in treating of the /i/e of Christ, which 
Strauss professes to do, the ascertainment of what he said or did 
before going into the grave is more important than discussion of the 
evidence adduced by others that he rose from it. In his elaborate 
attack, indeed, upon the proofs of the resurrection, Dr. Strauss does 
not appear to me to have succeeded. Both Christians and sceptics 
have handled those proofs in a way which I cannot but think 
erroneous and misleading. The former, working in the chains of 
their theory of verbal inspiration, have tormented their brains to 
produce an artificial uniformity in the Gospel narratives of the 
occurrence. The latter, influenced probably, though in an indirect 
manner, by the inspiration theory—by the idea that, if they made 
out a sufficiency of minor variations to disprove 2, they disproved the 
fact of the resurrection—have dwelt upon the confusion and varia- 
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tion in the Gospel accounts as though these told in their favour. 
Yet any one accustomed to the valuation of historical evidence will, 
on reflection, admit that when several witnesses affirm a particular 
fact, one almost infallible test of their correctness is, that their state- 
ments are confused and various in matters of detail. Only when the 
statement is concocted beforehand are the witnesses of a tale unani- 
mous. The variations in the evangelical account of the resurrection, 
turning, as they do, upon sequence of time, number of persons, order 
of incidents, are precisely and convincingly those which, supposing 
the witnesses to speak the truth, we should have had, and which, 
supposing them not to speak the truth, they could not possibly have 
invented. Norton points out with his usual force and felicity, that by 
precisely the same kind of argument as sceptics bring forward to dis- 
credit the narrative of the resurrection, the assassination of Casar could 
be proved to have never occurred. 

But, as I said, it is not the evidence of the resurrection which 
affords in my view the strongest position that can be taken up 
by one who maintains the supernatual origin of Christianity; and 
I must recall Dr. Strauss from his comparatively irrelevant dis- 
cussion of the proofs of the resurrection to a consideration of the 
accuracy of the description he has given of the living Messiah. 
Dr. Strauss of course feels that he must prove either that Christ 
professed to work miracles, and was mistaken, therefore that he was 
a bewildered enthusiast, or that he professed to work miracles and 
spoke falsely, therefore that he was an impostor, or that he was 
misunderstood by his disciples, and never seriously laid claim to the 
power of working miracles. Conscious, I suppose, of the extreme diffi- 
culty of maintaining either of the two first hypotheses, Dr. Strauss has 
made an effort to establish the third. Whether he has been successful 
I now proceed to inquire, and it is evident that our estimate of the 
value of his book will depend upon the answer obtained to the inquiry. 

It is related by Matthew and Luke that, upon one occasion, Christ 
was formally applied to for a statement of the grounds on which 
he based his claim to be the Messiah. John the Baptist, languishing 
in prison, his faith tried by the disastrous termination of his ministry 
at a time when, as he had concluded, the Messiah was actually 
present in the land, sent two of his disciples to Christ with this 
direct query :—‘“ Art thou he that should come, or look we for 
another?” The reply of Jesus was formal, complete, and deliberate :— 
“‘Go and show John again those things which ye do hear and see: the 
blind receive their sight, and the lame walk; the lepers are cleansed, 
and the deaf hear; the dead are raised up: and the poor have the 
Gospel preached to them.” 

Dr. Strauss accepts these words as historical. He does not suggest 
that they have undergone any modification. As we now have them, 
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they were spoken by Jesus Christ. The reader would do well to 
realise this fact, and to realise that it is admitted by Dr. Strauss. 

Nevertheless, as simple-minded Englishmen may be startled to 
learn, Dr. Strauss will not allow that Christ asserted his ability to 
work miracles. The miracles referred to were, it appears, of a 
spiritual character. Jesus, thus argues Strauss, refused on several 
occasions to show signs and wonders, and it would be inconsistent in 
him to have told the disciples of John that he could wield super- 
natural power. He referred only to spiritual miracles, to “ moral 
effects of his doctrine.” He said virtually, “I am daily opening, in 
a spiritual sense, the eyes of the blind, the ears of the deaf, making 
the maim walk uprightly and nimbly, and giving new life to those 
who are morally quite dead. He who sees how much more worth 
these spiritual miracles are will take no offence at the want of 
material ones; but only such an one is capable of receiving the 
salvation which I am offering to mankind, and is worthy of it.” 

The proof, then, on which Dr. Strauss rests his interpretation of 
Jhrist’s words is simply this,—that, since Christ told the scribes and 
pharisees that he would not show them a sign from heaven, this 
affirmation of his having raised the dead, if it means what the words 
import, would be in “ sheerest contradiction ” to his general practice. 

Can this be called a proof? Is it inconceivable, is it unlikely, 
that Christ might at one time have reasons for working a miracle, 
and at another have reasons for not working a miracle? In 
no one instance does Christ say that he could not do miraculous 
works ; for certain specified and quite sufficient reasons he some- 
times refused to exert the power which he never disclaimed, and to 
those who thought that exhibition of power alone could be a revela- 
tion of God, he always returned a refusal. That Christ should have 
declined to countenance gross Hebrew notions of power-worship 
ought not to be incredible to Dr. Strauss, and that he should have 
returned a different answer to the messengers of a perplexed but 
faithful and honoured disciple, from, that which he gave to men 
who treated his claims with insolent contempt and regarded his 
person with intense hatred, is neither inconsistent nor surprising. 
The objection adduced, therefore, by Dr. Strauss to the literal inter- 
pretation of Christ’s words is trivial, and, putting it aside, we are 
able to apprehend without bar the overwhelming force of the reasons 
for taking them to mean what they seem to mean. It might be 
sufficient to ask Dr. Strauss how, if the words used do not affirm 
the possession of miraculous power, a form of expression could 
be devised by which ambiguity would be avoided? Or I might 
content myself with inquiring how Christ, in connection with 
whom, according to Strauss, there ‘‘ cannot be a question of adapta- 
tion, of playing a part,” should have used language which, as he must 
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have known, his audience would understand in a literal sense, and 
should thus have lent himself to the diffusion of a radically unsound 
and pernicious view of his character and Messianic mission. Or, 
once more, I might beg Dr. Strauss to tell me what profit there can 
be, in any instance, in puzzling over the words of one who, con- 
founding spiritual and physical in this fashion, can apply language 
only to the construction of riddles insoluble by ordinary understand- 
ings. But there is no need even of these considerations. They 
would have applied to the statement of Christ if it had terminated 
with the assertion of his power to work miracles,—if the sentence 
had ended with the word “dead.” But, after enumerating his 
miracles, Christ adds, “‘ And to the poor the Gospel is preached.” 
According to Strauss, every preceding clause was an intimation that 
the Gospel was preached to the spiritually poor. Who could, in 
this sense, be poorer than the spiritually blind, the spiritually deaf, 
the spiritually lame, and leprous, and dead? What Gospel could 
be preached to them or to others in addition to that which opened 
the eyes of the spiritually blind, unstopped the ears of the spirit- 
ually deaf, and caused the spiritually dead to live? Dr. Strauss 
declares that Jesus—the historical Christ in whom he believes— 
was distinguished by the brevity, pertinency, and force of his 
manner of ‘speech; how then can he impute to him the incon- 
ceivable tautology which is implied in this interpretation of his 
answer to the messengers of John the Baptist? Dr. Strauss must give 
up his historical Christ and fall back upon the idea of humanity. 
His new theory hampers him intolerably,—puts him under a con- 
straint which it is painful to contemplate. So long as he was conscious 
of no necessity to accommodate the words of Christ to the character 
of an historical Jesus, it did not even occur to him that these words 
to the Baptist’s messengers could bear any but their obvious sense. 
“ John the Baptist,” he wrote in his first book, “on hearing of the 
norks of Jesus, sent to him with the inquiry, Art thou he that should 
come? Jesus, in proof of the affirmative, merely appealed again to 
his miracles.” 

But besides this passage relating to the message from John, which 
is found without any substantial variation both in Matthew and Luke, 
there are several in the evangelical narratives in which Christ is repre- 
sented as laying claim, in terms as explicit as language can supply, 
to the power to work miracles. Christians and anti-Christians have 
agreed in referring to Jesus as having professed to work miracles. 
In one word, the proposition that the Founder of the Christian religion 
deliberately declared that he was capable of suspending the laws of 
nature—that he could create food for multitudes, and recall the dead 


to life—is as well established as that Jesus of Nazareth ever appeared 
in this world. 
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I must call the attention of Dr. Strauss to the singular interest and 
importance of this circumstance. “In the long series of eccle- 
siastical history,” asks Gibbon, “does there exist a single instance 
of a saint asserting that he himself possessed the gift of miracles ?”’ 
It is a pertinent question,—quite adequate to the task of discrediting 
the whole series of ecclesiastical wonders. Given an honest man, of 
even partial sanity, you will on reflection find it an unlikely thing that 
he should imagine himself possessed of supernatural power; and if 
you refer to the history of honest enthusiasts, you will discover that 
they have not, even when under severe temptation, been the victims 
of this delusion. Mahomet, it is now well known, never asserted that 
he could work miracles. Edward Irving, impressionable both as a 
man of genius and from the intense agitation of feeling in which he 
lived, nay, astonished that his fervour and sincerity received no direct 
recognition from heaven,—a recognition which he firmly believed to 
be accorded to the poor creatures who raved and gabbled around him, 
—nevertheless maintained a clear consciousness that he possessed no 
miraculous gifts. The more closely we examine the history and cha- 
racter of Jesus, the simplicity and spirituality of his teaching, his 
profound appreciation of the grandeur of moral, as distinguished from 
physical force, his intense truthfulness and tremendous denunciation 
of hypocrisy, insincerity, and pretence, the more astounding will 
it appear to us that, if he possessed no miraculous power, he should 
have said that he possessed it. The limits of this article forbid my 
entering upon this examination ; which, indeed, I have made the 
subject of a small treatise! Suffice it to say that, having carefully 
investigated the possible hypotheses by which Christ’s averment that 
he had opened the eyes of the blind and raised the dead, might be 
accounted for on the supposition of his not having done so,—the 
hypothesis of moral delinquency, the hypothesis of intellectual weak- 
ness, the hypothesis of some singular modification of fanaticism, 
enthusiasm, or monomania; the exclusion of each and all of them 
appeared to be so convincingly established, that I should distinctly 
feel it a greater demand on my credulity to believe that he did not, 
than that he did, work miracles. Having looked Hume’s argument 
in the face—and Hume’s argument, expressly adopted by Strauss, is 
essentially the argument of Mr. Baden Powell and Professor Tyndall 
—I deliberately affirm that it would seem to me a greater miracle 
that Christ did not, than that he did, raise the dead. The one 
miracle requires me to believe that there is a Spirit in the universe,— 
a Spiritual Force which, in the right time and season, can act in one 
or other of two modes, which we little creatures, knowing in strict 
scientific estimate nothing of either, call the natural and the super- 
natural; the other miracle would require me to overturn and annihi- 
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late every conception I have formed of the acting of human character, 
the bearings of human motive, the existence of. truth, sincerity, 
honour, the capacity of man to observe and attest, and, therefore, 
the very possibility of an origination of science. I do not cease 
to believe in nature when I cease to believe in the absolute inviolability 
of physical sequence ; but I should rather cease to believe in nature 
than cease to believe in man—and in God. 

With Dr. Strauss, however, my controversy is settled. His theory 
of the historical Jesus is, that he was morally reproachless, intellect- 
ually shrewd and sagacious, incapable of playing a part ; and this 
theory is shattered upon the fact—which has, I submit, been esta- 
blished—that he deliberately laid claim to a power which Strauss 
affirms him not to have possessed. 

I have not yet touched upon the mythical theory. The distinctive 
feature in the new work, with which I am primarily concerned, is 
its description of the historical Jesus, and this I have shown to be 
unsatisfactory. But the mythical theory, which formed the staple 
of Dr. Strauss’s earlier book, enters as a component part, and one of 
great importance, into the present work. It is incumbent upon me, 
therefore, to give account of it. 

A few persons, such is the mythical theory of the origin of the 
evangelical history—saw in Jesus the Jewish Messiah, and convinced 
themselves that all which, according to their interpretation of Old 
Testament prophecies, was to be expected of the Messiah, met in him. 
“However notorious throughout the country ”’—these are the words 
of Dr. Strauss—“ it might be that Jesus was from Nazareth, still, as 
the Messiah, the son of David, he must have been born in Bethlehem, 
for Micah had so prophesied. Jesus might have uttered words of 
severe reproach against the desire for miracles on the part of his 
countrymen, and these words might still be living in tradition ; but 
Moses, the first deliverer of the people, had worked miracles, therefore 
the last deliverer, the Messiah—and Jesus had of course been he— 
must likewise have worked miracles. Isaiah had prophesied that at 
that time—.e., the time of the Messiah—the eyes of the blind shall 
be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall hear; then will the lame 
man leap like a deer, and the tongue of the stammerer speak flow- 
ingly: thus it was known in detail what sort of miracles Jesus, having 
been the Messiah, must have performed. And so it happened that, 
in the earliest Church, narratives might, nay, could not fail to be 
invented, without any consciousness of invention on the part of the 
authors of them.” Unconscious invention is one of those things 
which the English mind fails to apprehend distinctly; the fine 
tentacles of an intellect trained in the philosophic schools of Germany, 
are required for the firm grasping of such an idea. But let that 
pass. Dr. Strauss explains further that the Messianic myths had 
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been growing up from the time of the Babylonish captivity and 
earlier, and that what remained to be effected, after the coming of 
Christ, was merely “the transference of Messianic legends, almost all 
ready, to Jesus.” The greater part of the fictions thus associated 
with Jesus, “became connected with his history during the period of 
about thirty years which intervened between his death on the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem ; ;”? and if we press for still more exact definition of 
the limits of time within which the Christian myths received their 
final shape, they cannot, we are informed, transcend ‘the interval 
extending to the beginning of the second century, the most distant 
period which can be allowed for the origin of even the latest of these 
Gospel narratives, and for the written composition of our Gospels.” 
Such, derived partly from the earlier, and partly from the later work, 
is a statement, as advantageous to Dr. Strauss as I can make it, of 
the mythical theory. With as much brevity as possible, I shall state 
a few of those reasons which induce me to consider it untenable. 

It must be admitted, first of all, that the parallelism of which 
Strauss makes so much is no figment of the imagination. Between 
the miracles of the Old Testament and those of the New there is a 
certain amount of correspondence, and many of the latter fit in 
remarkably well with the predictions of the Hebrew seers. This, 
however, is not denied by Christians, and the evangelical writers, 
instead of disguising the fact, lose no opportunity of exhibiting and 
insisting upon it. But there are deviations in the miraculous narra- 
tives of the New Testament from those of the Old which Dr. Strauss 
is bound to reconcile with the mythical hypothesis. The popular 
imagination, acting consciously or unconsciously, may do much ; but 
there are some things of which it is not capable. It would be absurd to 
impute to popular imagination nice apprehension of moral distinctions, 
exquisite appreciation of spiritual truth, superiority to all that ex- 
trinsic grandeur which popular imagination specially affects. How, 
for example, could popular imagination have hit upon that modifi- 
cation of the passage in the second book of Kings in which Elijah 
is represented as calling down fire from heaven to burn up more than 
a hundred men, which we meet with in the Gospels ? Elijah, one of the 
greatest of the old prophets, was, according to Strauss, one of the 
chief of those prototypes on whom and whose history the mythical 
Christ—that is, the miracle-working as modelled. The 
myth-creators or transferrers of the early Christian age made it one 
of their aims to show Jesus in every instance superior to Elijah. It 
is recorded in the second book of Kings that Ahaziah, King of Israel, 
earnestly desirous to see the prophet, sent successively two captains of 
fifty with their fifties; that both of these and their fifties had been 
burnt up ; that a third, sent also by the king, approached on bended 
knee, beseeching that his own life and the lives of his men 
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might be spared, and that Elijah was then directed by the angel of 
the Lord to go with them. This is the material on which the imagi- 
nations of the early Christians had to work. What was the product 
of their phantasy? A Samaritan village had refused to entertain the 
Saviour. “Lord,” said his disciples, “wilt thou that we command 
fire to come down from heaven and consume them, even as Elias did ? ”’ 
He replied thus: “Ye know not what spirit ye are of. For the 
Son of Man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but to save.” Not 
lightning now, but light. Is this the work of popular imagination ? 
Does the mythical faculty diminish instead of magnifying, remove 
instead of adding circumstances of adornment and effect, prefer the 
spiritual to the material, and the unseen to the seen? Tothe popular 
apprehension Jesus would have been insulted by the villagers and 
vanquished by Elijah. The end of the “myth,” in which the 
Gospel narrative parallels the Old Testament miracle, is in these 
words, “They went to another. village.” How pitiful would this 
ending have appeared to popular imagination, and especially to the 
popular imagination of Jews! 

Look for one moment at this narrative as we have it in the Gospels. 
It must either be historically correct, or an invention of the myth- 
creating Christians of the early age. If it is historically true, the 
evangelical narrator was able, in a most tempting instance, to avoid 
embellishment and to confine himself to fact, and thus affords a strong 
presumption that in other cases of a similar kind he would prefer 
reality to fiction. If the narrative is an invention, devised for the 
purpose of exhibiting Christ as superior to Elijah, how comes it that 
the mythical faculty, severely denying itself all recourse to miracle 
here, should, in other instances, invent miracle? Dr. Strauss may 
take which alternative he prefers. If the first, I shall ask him to 
explain the existence of the Gospel myths; if the second, I shall 
ask him to explain their manner. 

Dr. Strauss will, perhaps, object that the spiritual element in the 
myths of the New Testament is due to the personal character of 
Christ. But he will not affirm that the Jews of the immediately 
pre-Christian era expected a spiritual Messiah. The Jews assuredly 
looked for a Messiah, and it is one of the best ascertained facts in 
history what manner of Messiah it was they expected. By a suc- 
cession of rebellions, the most desperate and sanguinary in the 
history of the world, rebellions in which, inspired by their idea, the 
little brotherhood of Jews joined in death-struggle with the stu- 
pendous power of Rome, and put the conquerors of the world to 
their mettle, the Hebrews of that time announced that they looked 
with maniacal intensity of eagerness for a conquering Messiah, one 
who should smite the cities of the Gentiles as David smote Rabbah, 
and put Greek and Roman, as David put the children of Ammon, 
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“under saws, and under harrows of iron, and under axes of iron, 
and” make “them pass through the brick-kiln.” The annals of the 
world for two centuries, from the days of Theudas to the days of 
Barcochebas, from the days of Herod to the days of Hadrian, are red 
with the blood of massacre and the carnage of battle in which the 
Jews attested their conviction that the Messiah who was to save them 
would be a temporal deliverer. Whatever Messianic myths the Jews 
had ready to be transferred to Jesus, were sure to represent him not 
as a spiritual, but as a material conqueror. If I grant, however, that 
the impression made by the spirituality of Christ’s character and 
teaching was powerful enough to disenchant his followers, and to 
open their eyes to the fact that the Messiah was to be a spiritual 
king ; would not this same impression, I ask, secure them against the 
delusion of supposing Christ a worker of miracles, if he was not? In 
their original conception of the Messiah two ideas had been blended, 
that he was to be a conquering monarch, and that the miraculous 
power which he was to possess would be used to further his conquer- 
ing schemes. The strength of the conviction that the Christ would 
work miracles depended on the belief that his miracles would make 
his armies irresistible, and cause the walls of Rome to fall as the 
walls of Jericho had fallen. Once their minds were divested of the 
former idea, they would be under little or no temptation to cling to 
the latter. Dr. Strauss’s theory of Christ is that in the pure 
spirituality of his conception of his mission, he disclaimed equally 
the design of conquest and the capacity of miracle. Why should his 
followers—how could his followers—understanding and accepting the 
one position, set their imaginations to work to substitute for the 
other a vast mass of fiction ? 

Take another illustration of the work of the early Christian phantasy, 
transforming the legends of later Judaism and transferring them to 
Christ. I refer to the narrative of the temptation. Such a narrative, 
Dr. Strauss informs us, was to have been looked for. Temptation is a 
stock incident in mythical histories. Adam and Eve were tempted. 
Hercules had his twelve labours. Abraham was tempted to offer 
up Isaac; the Israelites were tempted in the wilderness; the faith 
and courage of young David were tried by Goliath the Philistine. 
The whole life of Jesus was, to be sure, a series of temptations, yet how 
strong, thinks Dr. Strauss, must the inducement have been to “ sepa- 
rate off a single solemn act of temptation” and “ to delineate it with 
dramatic picturesqueness!”’ The narrative of Christ’s temptation, 
as we now have it, was, he affirms, the result. Let the reader turn to 
that narrative, deliberately peruse it, and, contemplating it merely in 
its poetical and ethical aspects, estimate the power of that genius 
which produced the myths of Christianity. For its poetry, I may 
remind him, that it afforded Milton the plan and skeleton of 
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“ Paradise Regained,” a poem of extraordinary sweep and magni- 
ficence, pronounced by Macaulay as superior to any poem that has 
since appeared as “ Paradise Lost’’ was superior to it. I may refer him 
to the chastened splendour of the whole narrative, in its imagery, its 
accessories, its linguistic presentation, its Greek-like avoidance of 
extravagance, glare, and false adornment ; I may point to the Divine 
dignity of Christ in every change of the situation and scenery, and 
to the majestic fitness of gradation by which climax rises over climax 
till the baffled tempter departs. Of its ethical meaning I need only 
say that it consists essentially in a profoundly spiritual conception of 
the mission of the Messiah, a conception in which power, even super- 
natural power, is subordinated to supreme realisation of the idea of 
duty, a conception in which the miracle-working potency is appre- 
hended as quite secondary in relation both to the evidence and the 
exhibition of the Messiah’s power. If the myth-creating faculty 
produced the narrative of the temptation as a preface to the history 
of Christ’s life, it placed before its fables of miracle a fable from which 
any ordinary reader might conclude that miracles were superfluous. 
If Jesus Christ had nothing to do with the composition of this narra- 
tive—if, in fact, he did not furnish in minute detail the materials 
from which it was constructed—the world has lost the name of one 
of her greatest men, and there was a second Christ in the days of 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

It is of importance that we realise in full distinctness the fact that, 
on the hypothesis of Dr. Strauss, the Christianity of the New Testa- 
ment is something entirely different from the Christianity which 
Christ actually promulgated. The reality has become extinct; the 
fiction has survived. There must have been some persons, however, 
who actually witnessed the career of Jesus, and it must have been 
difficult to induce them to accept a version of his life so extravagantly 
altered as that put forth by the mythical party. The Jews, on the 
other hand, of the dominant faction, would greet with scorn and 
rejection those fine tales about the Galilean teacher. Strauss 
suggests that the Apostles, who of course knew better than to 
believe the myths, may have striven to discredit them within the 
circle of their immediate influence, but he adds that they were not 
ubiquitous, and could not check the mythical people in districts where 
they did not happen to be present. That is to say, Christianity, as we 
now have it, originated in those parts of Palestine where Jesus was 
not known, and the persons who did see him received far less cre- 
dence in testifying of him than those who did ot! The success of 
these last was astonishing. “They triumphed,” says Norton, 
whose strong sense and vigorous logic makes terrible play among 
these paradoxes of Strauss, “ they triumphed signally. They are the 
true authors of Christianity. It is to them that we are indebted for 
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working without restraint from fact. The Gospel of the Infancy 
the Gospels. Their fictions have supplanted the real history of 
Christ, the original testimony of eye-witnesses, and have become the 
foundation of Christian faith. Nor is this all. Keeping themselves 
out of view, they have had complete success in putting their stories 
before the world as resting on the authority of the Apostles and their 
associates—in making them responsible for the marvellous tales. 
The whole Christian world has believed that these stories proceeded 
from the Apostles and their associates. But it was not so. They pro- 
ceeded from another party among the followers of Christ, a party 
that does not appear in history, the existence of which is irreconcilable 
with all remaining records and memorials of the times when it is 
supposed to have flourished, utterly irreconcilable with all probability, 
and which, therefore, was unknown to the world before its discovery 
by Strauss.” 

It affords weight to these considerations, and in fact clinches the 
whole argument, if we reflect upon the limits of time within which 
those marvellous transpositions took place, and the mythical or 
miraculous narratives of the Saviour’s history arose. Our notes of 
time, as we have seen Strauss himself lay them down, are precise. 
Thirty or thirty-five years sufficed for all this imaginary creation. 
The words of Strauss are “about thirty years.” From an his- 
torical point of view such a phenomenon is incredible. All the 
myths known to us were the growth of ages. The Egyptian, the 
Indian, the Greek mythologies were trees which came to leaf and 
flower and fruit in a thousand years. The operation of the human 
mind by which these were formed is subtle and protracted. It is 
a psychological mystery. Men who distrust theory, like Mr. Grote, 
are chary of attempts to explain it, and confine themselves to descrip- 
tion. With the faith of a true Hegelian in his speculative faculty, 
Strauss solves the enigma off-hand. The mystic web of legend and 
tradition has for him no wonders. Nature reveals all her secrets 
before the mirror which he holds up to her, and spins off the whole 
Christian mythology, from threads which he is able to trace and 
unravel, within little more than a quarter of a century. 

It does not assist Strauss to refer to the character of the generation 
by which the myths are supposed to have been produced. Myths 
are a growth of the spring time of nations; when life has yet the 
free, elastic force, and intellect the inexperience, of childhood ; when 
the future is yet a land of promise, flowing, to the eye of hope, with 
milk and honey ; when faith is spontaneous and scepticism unknown. 
The age in which the evangelical narratives were composed was the 
reverse of all this. A time of decrepitude and debasement ; religion 
stunted into superstition or petrified into formalism; intellectual 
power attenuated into subtlety ; vice rampant, shameless, sensual, 
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cruel; the only homage paid to virtue, the homage of hypocrisy. A 
restless, feverish, discontented time, especially in Palestine; seething 
with fierce exasperations ; Gentile hating Jew ; Jew longing to crush 
Gentile like potsherd under a wheel. A time of dying nationalities 
and rotting civilisations; when all grandeur had departed from the 
ancient faiths; when the thunders of Sinai had died down into 
quibbles; when the star-worshippers and light-worshippers of the 
desert had become magicians ; when prophecy had long been mute ; 
when philosophy, ceasing to “lean on heaven,”’ had degenerated into 
sophistical hair-splitting. In such times men are strangers to that 
heroic mood in which myths are either imagined or believed, and it 
is inconceivable that in such a time the Christianity of the New Testa- 
ment should have arisen from the distortion of the history of a simple 
Rabbi of Galilee. That was not an age to imagine the Jesus of the 
Gospels. 

The coincidence of the several miraculous incidents of the life of 
Jesus, as narrated in the Synoptical Gospels, and, where the ground 
gone over is the same, in the fourth Gospel, is in itself sufficient to 
exclude the idea of their having had a mythical origin. Nothing so 
Protean asa myth. ‘“ No two dreams are like.” What scholar shall 
say where precisely the genuine and authoritative edition of any 
one of the myths of Greece is to be found? Every author who 
details the myth gives a new version of it. You might dispute for 
years on the question what were the twelve labours of Hercules. In 
the Gospels there is exactly that amount of coincidence which dis- 
tinguishes history from myth, and exactly that amount of divergence 
which distinguishes true tales from fabrications. Peruse first a few 
of the so-called myths of the New Testament, and then turn to any 
mythological literature known, Indian, Greek, Scandinavian, and 
see whether the idea that the former originated in the same way as 
the latter will hold its ground. It would, I think, be safe to rest 
the whole question upon this coincidence in the Gospel narratives, 
The manner of the writers is that of the historian, not of the poet 
or romancer ; of Herodotus, not of Homer. The mythical faculty is 
far too bold and fertile of invention to confine itself to identical 
features in repeated narratives of the same affair. It is the popular 
memory which, in an age when instruction is oral, treasures up the 
words or deeds of a revered teacher with the exactitude of leaves and 
shells preserved in amber. 

I might fitly close this discussion, did space permit, by practically 
exhibiting, in actual examples, the fancifulness and license of genuine 
Christian myths dating as near the time of Jesus as they can be pro- 
cured. The play of imagination becomes at once evident in their com- 
position—the sportive, illimitable productivity of the faculty when 
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with its enchanted mules, and wandering maidens, and sentimental 
anticipations of modern romance, is as different from the evangelical 
narratives as the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. The Prot- 
evangelion, imputed to one of the brothers or cousins of Jesus, is as 
successful an imitation of the manner of the synoptic Gospels as we 
shall find, but its miracles are not likely to be confounded with those 
narrated by the Evangelists. ‘I looked up into the air,”—this is 
Joseph’s account of what he witnessed about the time when Christ 
was born,—‘“‘ and I saw the clouds astonished, and the fowls of the 
air stopping in the midst of their flight. And I looked down towards 
the earth, and saw a table spread, and working people sitting around 
it, but their hands were upon the table, and they did not move to 
eat. They who had meat in their mouths did not eat. They who 
lifted their hands up to their heads did not draw them back; and 
they who lifted them up to their mouths did not put anything in; 
but all their faces were fixed upwards. And I beheld the sheep 
dispersed, and yet the sheep stood still; and the shepherd lifted up 
his hand to smite them, and his hand continued up. And I looked 
into a river, and saw the kids with their mouths close to the water, 
and touching it, but they did not drink.” Compare the Gospel 
miracles with that. 

If the preceding view is correct, we are bound to pronounce the 
mythical theory not only erroneous, but extravagant; and shall learn, 
without surprise, that the judgment of scholars has been almost 
unanimous against it. Dr. Strauss has to complain pathetically of 
the contempt with which Ewald refers to him, and the erudite 
and liberal Norton pronounced the theory “an outrage on common 
sense.” 

The mythical theory of the life of Christ being, then, untenable ; 
the rationalistic theory having been long in the sear and yellow leaf, 
and being now trampled scornfully into the dust by Strauss himself; 
and the only other theory, on the side of unbelief, which can be broached, 
namely, that Christ was a conscious impostor, having never been dis- 
tinctly stated, far less reasoned out; it is permissible in me to fall 
back upon the theory of the Christian Church Catholic, and to main- 
tain that frank acceptance of the evangelical record of Christ’s life, 
miracles and all, draws less upon credulity than any theory which is 
before the world. At the basis of all serious argumentution on the 
anti-Catholic side in recent times, is the proposition that miracles are 
impossible. The impossibility of miracle was supposed to have been 
proved in the Kantian school of metaphysics, and is vehemently in- 
sisted upon by the scientific materialists of our day. Strauss lays it 
down absolutely that the account of a miraculous occurrence cannot 
be historical. If we believe—and I hold that conclusive grounds can 
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be adduced for believing—that a miracle is in the nature of things 
possible, and that miraculous attestation of the authority of a Divine 
revelation was to have been expected, an immense proportion of the 
sceptical speculation of the last quarter of a century, respecting the 
life of Christ, will fail to have any effect upon us. The Catholic theory, 
in truth, is no theory at all, but a candid abstinence from efforts to 
explain away the facts. I am not going to enlarge upon this version 
of the life of Jesus, but I cannot help specifying, as one of its singular 
recommendations, that it presents a complete and symmetrical inter- 
pretation of the circumstances of the case. It can afford to give all 
due weight to the facts on which Dr. Strauss rests his theory, 
because they are accounted for on its own hypothesis. He elaborates 
with the utmost care and attention the proof that a parallelism 
exists between the miraculous narratives of the Old Testament and 
those of the New; but instead of being startled by this demonstra- 
tion, Catholics can ask whether, seeing that Christianity stands to 
Judaism in the relation of flower to tree, seeing that the same Spirit 
was the author of the grand outlines of both, this parallelism is asto- 
nishing. Another point on which Dr. Strauss strongly insists is, 
that the synoptical Gospels delineate one Christ, and the Gospel by 
John another. He thrusts the fourth Gospel indignantly aside; 
its character of Jesus he pronounces inconceivable and inconsistent 
with that of the other Gospels; its author he regards as a dream- 
ing, dawdling, yet infinitely conceited and egotistical personage, 
whose moral faculty was a pietism malignant enough to rot away 
the fibre of truthfulness and honour, and whose intellectual faculty 
was a sublimated cunning. But if Christ was all that Christians call 
him, it is not strange that his personality should have impressed 
different men in different ways, and that the discourses of the fourth 
Gospel should have been delivered. A comprehensiveness of soul and 
mind, such as is not elsewhere presented in history, characterises the 
Jesus of the Gospels. On what may be called the man-ward side of 
his personality much has of late been written. Several of those seeds 
which He planted two thousand years ago in the field of civilisation 
have come above ground in our century. That He irradiated with 
spiritual light the whole Jewish economy ; that He anticipated and 
prepared the utmost possible development of virtue between man and 
man, by absorbing all duty to our neighbour into one transcendent 
passion of human brotherhood ; that He was superior not only to all 
sensual incitements, but to every form of ambition which has actuated 
great and noble men, short of that pure ardency of desire for the 
blessedness of the universe which may be reverently said to be the 
ambition of God;—this has been forcibly brought out by recent 
authors. But what may be called the God-ward side or aspect of 
Christ’s personality, has been comparatively overlooked, neglected, 
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and left to the unscientific handling of the pulpit. This has been 
partly a cause, partly an effect, of the dying out in cultivated, and, 
indeed, in most other circles, of the old theistic habits of reverence 
and awe. The relation in which He stood to God, the message He 
had to deliver from God, the homage He was to claim for God, were 
always put by Christ himself in the first place. A self-annihilating 
rapture of devotion to God was by him always placed before the 
self-co-ordinating passion of love for man. Serve God with thyself, 
thy neighbour as thyself. This, I say, is the most important part 
of Christ’s teaching, that upon which He most earnestly insisted. 
This kernel he took from the Jewish dispensation, while casting 
its husk for ever away. That man is not an end to himself, but that 
the object of his existence is God’s glory; that the moral govern- 
ment of God is the supreme fact of world-history, of human life ; 
that Ged governs the world on principles of eternal rectitude, of 
inviolable law, principles apprehensible by the human mind, principles 
which, if God’s government is to be a reality to man, must be 
infinitely honoured and inflexibly maintained ; that the consummation 
of human history is to be the establishment on earth of the kingdom 
of God, the kingdom of justice and peace, a kingdom limited only 
by the limits of the globe :—these are a few of the cardinal truths 
embodied in Christ’s theological teaching. That the forces to be 
employed in the establishment of God’s kingdom on earth were 
spiritual, not material,—that all nations, not the Jews only, were to 
be brought into it,—this was what Christ added to Judaism, or 
rather what, by the Divine depth of his apprehension of the meaning 
of the Jewish economy, He found in it. At the time of Christ the 
conception of the power of spiritual forces had hardly dawned upon 
the foremost minds ; and after nineteen centuries Jesus of Nazareth 
continues to stand in solitary God-like elevation above the rest of 
humanity in his power to conceive and trust in their might. No 
theory of development will account for this fact. It is of the essence 
of the development theory that the development be gradual, and 
from the Jew of the reign of Tiberius to Jesus Christ was a leap— 
if we are td conceive it at all—of thousands of years. If He was 
what He declared Himself to be, if He was what the Catholic 
Church, Greek, Latin, and Protestant, has pronounced him to be, 
this and all else in his history become credible and natural, and 
Christian doctrine, as unfolded by John and Paul, the Plato and 
the Aristotle of the Christian Church, is the appropriate sequel to 
‘the Gospel history. I know that it is the fashion to sneer at all 
this as mere “popular theology ;” but I am justified in believing 
that a cant which is not a hundred years old in Germany, and hardly 
a score in England, has less dignity and authority than the unani- 
mous judgment of the Christian Church, and that the vox populi is, 
in this instance, the voice of God. Petrr Bayne. 
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IN THE MONT CENIS TUNNEL. 


TurovueH the fertile vine hills, and over the broad extended plains 
of Burgundy—by Dijon, Magon, Culoz, Chambery, and Aix—winding 
gracefully around, and suddenly darting into and out of tunnels on 
the borders of the lovely, lonely lake of Bourgy, and then along the 
banks of the Arc—the railway train, in its progress from Paris toward 
Turin, finally arrives at the little Savoyard village of St. Michel. 
Here the railway terminates; and, consigned to the very untender 
mercies of the shaky diligence, the traveller, after a drive of 
twenty-five miles through the barren valley, reaches Lans-le-Bourg, 
at the foot of Mont Cenis; and crossing this to Susa, there again 
takes rail, and on to Turin. In a little more than four years hence, 
if no unforeseen event occur, this route will be materially changed, 
and voyagers, giving St. Michel with its dingy houses and bad 
dinners the go-by, and continuing in the railway waggon up the 
banks of the Arc, will take a turn at Modane, ten miles up the valley, 
and instead of scaling the Alps, will go rushing through their stony 
heart. 

The Are, rising in the Alps near Mont Cenis, pours down the valley 
which bears its name, and empties into the Isere, near Chamouset. 
Near the little hamlet of Fourneaux, eight miles from St. Michel, 
the river makes a bend in a southerly direction. Upon the opposite 
side of the Alps, in the valley watered by the Dora-Ripeira, the Dora 
very accommodatingly also makes a bend towards the north; and 
thus, at these two points, the valleys of the Dora and the Arc make 
the nearest approach to each other in all their course. Here, in these 
two secluded little nooks, they seem to have had a fancy for making 
each other’s acquaintance, and each here made advances as far as 
not merely propriety, but Nature herself permitted. But the rugged, 
frowning, unsympathetic Alps stood sentinel and barrier between 
them, and roughly rejecting their cooing and wooing, turned them 
off again in different directions, each to pursue its own course toward 
the mighty sea. This barrier, skill, science, enterprise, and deter- 
mination are rapidly breaking down, and before many years shall 
have passed we may reasonably hope that the Dora and the Are, 
though not indeed permitted to mingle their waters together in joy, 
will be firmly and for ever united in the bands of iron. 

It was owing to this proximity of the two valleys at those points 
that Fourneaux upon the French, and Bardonéche upon the Italian 
side, were selected as the entrances and termini of the great Alpine 
tunnel. It was found that a straight line between them and through 
the Alps would measure 12,220 métres, or 13,577 yards, about seven 
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and seven-tenths miles. Fourneaux and Bardonéche were also 
happily situated for a convenient junction with the railways already 
constructed, and the geological character of the mountain itself was 
found to be a favourable one for penetration. 

It was not until some years after it was decided that the tunnel 
should be excavated that the work was actually commenced. In and 
out of the Italian Parliament, by scientific men, professors and lay- 
men, all sorts of objections were made to its practicability, all kinds 
of horrible possibilities were imagined, as obstacles in its way. Rock 
might be struck of so impenetrable a nature that the keenest-tempered 
instruments would be battered and turned aside without making upon 
it the slightest impression ; so hard, that charges of powder, no matter 
how heavy, would be blown from it, as they would from the mouth of 
a cannon, without detaching or even shivering the surrounding mass. 
Immense subterranean caverns and yawning chasms, and abysses 
reaching down to Hades itself, might be encountered. Large lakes 
might be unbosomed, and rivers might come pouring through fissures 
in the rock; and not only drown all the workmen, but, rushing 
through the tunnel on either side, overwhelm the valleys of the Dora 
and the Arc. Fire itself might he encountered, and the workmen 
suffocated with poisonous gases. These were some of the imagined 
and imaginary difficulties in the way of the commencement and 
completion of the enterprise; but there were others of a much more 
practical, and therefore formidable nature to be overcome. The usual 
mode of making tunnels is by sinking vertical shafts or wells at con- 
venient distances, and working through from one to the other. 
Here, however, that would have been utterly impracticable. It was 
found that at a distance of 722 yards from the mouth, a well must have 
been 1,000 feet in depth; at 3,000 yards, 3,593 feet; and at 6,333 
yards, nearly half the length of the tunnel, a vertical shaft must 
have been 5,400 feet deep—a well which by the ordinary processes 
would require nearly forty years to dig. In case the shafts were 
made oblique, instead of vertical, they would have been almost as 
long as the tunnel itself. There was then but one way to open this, 
and that was by attacking it at the two ends—the mountain at its 
two opposite bases. But here arose another difficulty. How were 
labourers to be supplied with air at a distance of more than three 
miles in the very bowels of the earth? In tunnelling by hand, fifty 
or sixty years would have passed away before the completion of this 
work, and some more rapid process must be applied. Steam, the 
ordinary motive power, requires fire to generate it, and fire feeds upon 
air. It was evident that this could not be made use of, and that a 
new motive power must be applied. A happy combination of circum- 
stances led to this result. 

An English engineer, named Bartlett, had invented a perforating 
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apparatus which, being set in motion by steam-power, drove a drill 
like a battering-ram against the face of the rock, in time making a 
hole deep and large enough to be charged with powder. Three Italian 
engineers, Messrs. Sommellier, Grandis, and Grattoni, were at about 
the same time experimenting upon compressed air as a motive power, 
with the immediate object of applying it to the propulsion of railway 
trains up a steep incline in the Apennines. It occurred to these 
gentlemen that, could a combination be made of their motive power 
and Bartlett’s apparatus, the result would be precisely the machine 
for boring a tunnel through the Alps. The motive power would cost 
nothing, and instead of consuming air, would supply it to the workmen. 
Years of labour and of thought were expended in contriving, com- 
bining, and experimenting ; and the result has been the perforating 
machine, moved by common air compressed to one-sixth its natural 
bulk, and consequently when set free exercising an expansive force 
equal to that of six atmospheres, which are now working their way 
through the Alps at the rate of three yards a day. The work was 
commenced by hand at Bardonéche in 1857, and continued till 1861, 
when the perforators were introduced, after about 900 yards had been 
accomplished. It was not, however, until 1863 that the perforators 
entered upon the French side, the intermédiate time having been 
occupied in erecting dwellings for the workmen, machine shops, and 
all the appliances necessary for such an immense undertaking. 

Provided with a “ permit ” to visit the tunnel and inspect the air- 
compressing machinery, I arrived at Fourneaux on the afternoon of 
the 19th of October, the permission being available for the follow- 
ing day. Formerly all visitors who presented themselves were 
freely admitted, but as the tunnel advanced farther and farther in its 
progress through the mountain, the danger attending the entrance of 
strangers, and the annoyance thereby caused to the workmen, 
rendered it necessary that some more strict rule should be adopted. 
At present permissions are granted but for the fifth and twentieth of 
each month, and then only upon application to the “ Direzione Tecnica 
del traforo delle Alpi,” at Turin. 

Fourneaux, on the high road from St. Michel to Lans-le-Bourg, 
and about eight miles from the former, I found a miserable little 
village in a narrow part of the valley, built partly on the river 
bank, but principally upon the hill side. Nature here, wild and 
rugged as it is, is grandly beautiful. The Grand Vallon, beneath 
whose summit the tunnel is to run, raises its lofty snow-bonneted head 
11,000 feet above the level of the sea into the sky. By the side of it 
is Charmey, its summit now also crowned with a recent fall of snow, 
which has whitened the branches of the mountain firs growing up to 
the very top. Down the mountain reach the firs and pines, darkly, 
almost blackly, green: Mingled with them are less hardy trees, their’ 
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leaves ruddy with the hues of autumn ; and fruit-covered barberry 
bushes, which give a rich variegated colour to the hill-side. All 
around are piled up the Alps, rising one above the other ; and at 
either extremity of vision, looking up or down the valley, it seems 
shut in by these eternal mountains. It was nearly dark, and the 
lengthening shadows were rapidly crawling up the mountain side, 
and departing sunlight was tinging the summits with that rich 
creamy hue which dying daylight impresses upon snow. [ had but time 
to take a general view of Fourneaux and its surroundings when dark- 
ness, which sets in early in these valleys, came down and shut it out. 
A better dinner than I supposed could be obtained in the uninviting 
little auberge in which I had installed myself, and a bottle of toler- 
able Savoy wine, prepared me for a night of rest; and the mountain 
torrent of Charmey which came -tumbling directly beneath my 
window, soon lulled me to sleep with its rude monotonous music. 

The ‘‘ Mont Cenis” tunnel, as this is usually called, is an egregious 
misnomer, Mont Cenis being distant at least sixteen miles from the 
French, and twenty from the Italian entrance. The line of the tunnel 
passes beneath three peaks, respectively called the “Col Frejus,” the 
“Grand Vallon,” and the “Col de la Roue,” the first being upon the 
French and the latter upon the Italian slope, and the Grand Vallon 
at nearly an equal distance between the two. Mont Cenis, being the 
best known of any of the range in this vicinity, will doubtless 
continue to carry off the honours. In behalf, however, of modest 
merit, which, the poet says, “seeks the shade” (and if this be true, 
the Col Frejus should possess an immense deal of that valuable 
quality, as it has certainly sought out about the “ shadiest”’ position 
in the entire valley), I desire to put upon record its claim against the 
recognised one of its loftier and more aspiring neighbour. 

The first visit we made in the morning was to the air-compressing 
establishment, situated half a mile from the mouth of the tunnel, and 
on the banks of the Arc. Without diagrams, and even with them, 
the unscientific reader would fail fully to comprehend the structure 
and action of the powerful and delicate machinery here employed. 
Twenty iron pipes or tubes, giving the ensemb/e the appearance of a 
huge organ, stand upright at a height of thirty feet in the air; in 
these, by an oscillating motion, caused by the rise and fall of water, 
common air is compressed to one-sixth its natural bulk. This rise and 
fall is caused by a series of pistons working in the tubes. As the 
piston ascends it pushes the water before it, and this in turn com- 
presses the air and chases it into a reservoir. As it descends, a valve 
near the top is opened, through which the common air rushes to 
supply the vacuum, and this in turn is compressed and pushed into 
the reservoir. The pistons are worked by water-wheels ; and thus 
one force which costs nothing is made to manufacture from the sur- 
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rounding atmosphere a power which is now boring through the 
hardest rock. From the reservoir an iron pipe eight inches in 
diameter, in sections eight feet in length, the joints being rendered 
air-tight by cushions of caoutchouc, and laid upon the tops of stone 
posts, conveys the compressed air along the road-side till nearly 
opposite the mouth of the tunnel, where, taking a sharp turn, it 
follows a steep incline, upon which a double track railway is laid, up 
to the entrance. We followed the course of the pipe up this incline, 
upon which the “kangaroo waggons”’ (so called on account of their 
peculiar construction, the two front wheels being made lower than 
the hind ones, giving the waggon the appearance of a kangaroo) were 
mounting, heavily laden with stone, cut for the mason-work of the 
tunnel. Four hundred and fifty-eight steep stone steps brought us 
up on a large artificial plateau, formed by the débris brought from 
out the excavation and shot down the mountain side. 

Nothing seemed so surprising, and nothing could be so likely to 
astonish the general observer, as the fact that the mouth of the 
tunnel is at a distance of 105 métres, or 340 feet above the level of 
the valley. The reason, however, is evident enough when the facts 
of the case are known. The two opposite valleys of the Are and the 
Dora differ in their heights above the level of the sea—the former 
being at an elevation of 1,202 métres and a fraction, while the latter 
has an elevation of 1,335. <A line, therefore, run straight from the 
base of the mountain on the Bardonéche, or most elevated side, would 
emerge upon the Fourneaux side at a distance of 132 métres above 
the valley. This difference is to be compensated for, and it is done 
by commencing the tunnel on this side at an elevation of 105 métres, 
and giving a much steeper grade from the north end to the centre 
than from the other, the grade in the one case being 0022 to the 
métre, and in the other but 0-0005. 

Arrived at the entrance, I delivered my letter to Signore Genesio, 
the director of the workmen, who invited me into his bureau, where 
he called my attention to a caoutchouc coat reaching nearly to the 
heels, and which he recommended me to put on. We then went to 
the mouth of the tunnel, where, each receiving from the custodian 
a lighted lamp, attached to a wire about eighteen inches in length, 
we commenced our journey into “the bowels of the earth.” 

The entrance does not materially differ in appearance from that 
of ordinary railway tunnels. It is here built up and faced with solid 
masonry, and is 25 feet 34 inches wide at the base, 26 feet 23 inches 
at the broadest part, and 24 feet 7 inches high. A double railway 
track emerges from the mouth, and waggons loaded with débris were 
coming out; and others, filled with cut stones for the mason-work, 
drills, and other working utensils, going in. As we entered, the 
only light we could see ahead was a gas jet blazing in the distance. 
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Along either side of the tunnel here is a ¢rottoir of flagstones, upon 
which we walked, lighting a path for our feet with the lamp which 
hung near them. The air-conduit is ranged along the side of the 
gallery, while in the middle of the tunnel, between the two lines 
of rails, a canal has been dug, through which the gas and water 
pipes are conveyed to the end of the gallery. This canal is wide and 
deep enough to afford a refuge for the workmen and a means of exit 
in case the tunnel should be filled by a fall of the crumbling rock 
above. The masonry on either side was damp, and in many places 
little streams came trickling through it, and it occurred to me that in 
time this constant percolation must inevitably wear away the cement 
which binds the blocks of stone together, and undermine the vault. 
Overhead the masonry is not visible, nothing being seen but a 
wooden partition, dividing the tunnel into two equal galleries above 
and below. The object of this, which is only temporary, is to create 
a current, the rarified air from the lower gallery rising and rushing 
out through the upper, while fresh air comes into the lower one to 
supply its place. As yet this partition extends only a short distance, 
and is not of much practical value. 

We passed the gas jet, and locking before us, saw nothing but 
the most impenetrable darkness ; «nd looking behind, I observed the 
entrance gradually growing smaller, until after I had continually 
turned and watched it till it had dwindled down to the apparent size 
of an apple, it suddenly dropped out of sight, as the sun sinks below 
the horizon in a calm summer sea. Peering then in either direction, 
I saw only impenetrable darkness. I use the word “saw” advisedly, 
for this darkness here in the bowels of the earth seemed to be pal- 
pable and ponderable—something more than what the philosophers 
define as a mere absence of light—something heavier and more solid 
than a negative—a real positive entity, which it seemed to me I could 
feel pressing against and around me, as, guided by the flaring flame 
of our lamps, we forced our way through it. Upon inquiring of 
my guide how far we had reached, he called my attention to a little 
notch in the wall, where the distance was marked 1,000 metres, or 
about two-thirds of a mile. 

A dull rumbling sound attracted my attention; and in the distance, 
but seeming miles away, lights were dancing up and down in the 
murky air, as the few follet, or wildfire, dances and flits in summer 
evenings over marshes, bogs, and fens. These were the lamps 
carried by some workmen going out, and a waggon loaded with débris 
soon came rolling by us. Up to this time I had experienced no 
particular difficulty in breathing,—a sensation only that the air was 
unnatural and dank, like that in a cellar. As we advanced, how- 
ever, it began to grow hot and stifling, and we entered a thick 
yellow fog, redolent of the fumes of gunpowder—which, indeed, it 
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was, seeking its way towards the mouth of the tunnel. This was very 
disagreeable, almost suffocating, producing a sensation of heaviness 
upon the brain, a dull headache, and a fearful feeling of dread. 
As we walked on we saw lights again, dancing like fireflies in the 
distance, and soon a party of rough, half-naked, smoke-begrimed 
men, who loomed up in the fog like enormous giants as they 
upproached, passed us on their way from work. 

At a distance of 1,670 yards, or nearly a mile from the entrance, 
we came upon a little cabin, or barrack, built. wpon one side, and 
here my guide informed me that the completed portion of the tunnel 
ended. Entering the cabin, and following his advice and example, 
I gladly removed coat and vest, covering myself again with the 
caoutchouc ; and, picking and trimming our lamps, we darted again 
into the darkness. Up to this time it had been plain sailing, w: ralk- 
ing along with as little difficulty or obstacle as on a side w alk i in a 
deserted street. Upon quitting this, however, we entered the gallery 
in corso di scavazione, that portion of the tunnel which, having been 
opened by the perforating machines, was now being enlarged by the 
ordinary hand process. Here there was no longer any trottoi, and 
picking our way over piles of rocks, which looked as though they 
had been thrown in confusion by giants at play, dodging waggons 
passing in and out, passing groups of swarthy workmen, through 
un atmosphere, yellow, thick, and stifling, we at length came 
upon a group of men standing quietly, as if awaiting something, in 
front of a heavy oaken door, which closed the passage in advance of 
us. My guide said we must stop here for the present. I imagined 
the cause, and selecting the softest, smoothest-looking rock, sat down 
and meditated. Here was I, more than a mile from the mouth of 
the tunnel, with a mile of Alps piled above my head. The gallery 
was not more than ten feet wide and seven high, and its roof and 
sides were of jagged, sharp, protruding rocks, seeming to need but 
a slight shaking to send them tumbling down about our ears. 
Suppose they should tumble, and we be all buried alive in this 
hole in the earth! Suppose some of the predicted rivers or possible 
lakes should find their way through some aperture just opened, and 
engulf us now! Suppose the air-pipe should burst, or, worse 
still, the supply of air be stopped, and we all suffocated! Sup- 
pose——-, but the thread of my rapidly-crowding hypotheses was 
broken by a sudden sound which might well, under all the circum- 
stances, have appalled a braver and more firmly constituted man, and 
which for an instant made me believe that one of my suppositions 
was about to become a reality. Bang !—but not the sharp cracking 
“bang ”’ of a heated cannon, or the sound of a rock-blast in the open 
air,—a dead, dull, rumbling explosion, which reverberated through 
the gallery, and seemed to give the whole earth a shake. I started, 
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and involuntarily looked up, as if expecting to see the stony roof 
give way and tumble. Bang! bang! bang! in rapid succession 
five or six other blasts were blown; the oaken doors were opened, 
a huge gust of thick yellow smoke and stifling black gunpowder 
came rushing toward us, when my guide touched me on the shoulder 
and said we could now proceed. I uttered an inward “thank God!” 
that I was really safe, and speedily sprang up and joined him. 

Passing beyond the heavy oaken doors, still carefully picking our 
way over the stones through the gallery, growing lower and narrower 
at every step, through the smoke we soon discovered a brilliant blaze 
of gas, and heard a sharp hissing sound. Suddenly we emerged 
from the heat and smoke, and were breathing an air fresh, sweet, 
exhilarating, and doubly grateful to the lunge after the deteriorated 
material upon which they had been feeding. We were in the 
“advanced gallery ” at the end of the tunnel, and before us was the 
“affusto,” bearing its nine perforators, persistently striking and 
boring their way into the solid rock, scattering around them sparks 
of fre struck off at every blow. 

The gallery here is not quite nine feet in width, and but eight and a 
half in height. The affusto, as the huge structure is called upon which 
the perforating machines are borne, and which bears precisely the 
same relation to them that the carriage does to the gun, nearly fills 
up the entire space. In order to observe the action of the machinery, 
we were obliged to coast carefully along the side of this heavy waggon, 
and when arrived at the front, to w edge ourselves between it and the 
rock, with just space enough to stand in. Here the sights and sounds 
really became cheerful and pleasant. The gallery is brilliantly 
lighted ; the compressed air, a jet of which is constantly escaping 
from the conduit pipe, is fresh, cool, and grateful to the wearied 
‘lungs; the constant rapid “thud” of the drill as it strikes the 
rock ; the hissing sound of the escaping air; the cries of the work- 
men to each other, sounding unnaturally loud in this pure air and 
confined space, all constituted a scene as exciting as it was strange. 
A feeling of manly pride at the sight and action of these wonderful 
machines, in the operation of which the powers of nature are made 
the slaves of man, seems to invade the soul. We forget that we are 
more than a mile from daylight, and that four thousand feet of Alps 
are weighing above our heads. We forget danger and banish fear ; 
and the workmen, thirty-nine of whom are employed upon each 
affusto, seem to have no idea of either. They perform their labour 
in this little hole with a remarkable sense of security. They seem 
to play with these huge machines—they put their hands upon and 
direct the steel bar which strikes the rock, and the powerful instru- 
ment which pierces the Alps glides between their fingers like a 
child’s toy. They hop about like toads between the drills, perch 
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themselves upon and under the various parts of the monster machine, 
and never seem to dream that at any moment some unknown, 
unlooked-for fissure in the rock may be discovered, and they crushed 
to atoms by the tumbling mass; or that this powerful agent, which 
they have made their slave, with its explosive force of six atmo- 
spheres, may some time burst its iron fetters and scatter death and 
destruction around it. 

Each perforator, nine of which are at work, is entirely independent 
of every other, so that when one is placed hors de combat, its inability 
to act does not affect the rest. It is much easier to describe the 
operation of the perforator and its effects, than the complicated 
machinery by which it is set in motion. The motive power is con- 
veyed to it from the conduit by a flexible pipe, which throws the 
compressed air into a cylinder, placed horizontally along the affusto. 
In this cylinder a piston works back and forth, and to this piston is 
attached a fleuret or drill, about three feet long, finely tempered and 
sharpened at the end. As the piston moves up and down it of 
course drives the drill against the rock and interdraws it, and by a 
very delicate and complicated piece of machinery, a rotatory motion, 
similar to that in hand labour, is given to the drill itself. We 
arrived in the “advanced gallery” at a very favourable moment, just 
as a new attack was about being commenced by a perforator. <A drill 
was attached by a flexible joint to the piston-rod ; a workman stand- 
ing upon the front end of the machine held and directed this, as a 
gardener would the hose of a common garden-engine; the com- 
pressed air was turned on by another workman at the hind end of the 
affusto, and the drill commenced its rapid and heavy blows upon 
its formidable foe. ‘“Thud!” “thud!” “thud!” it goes, at the 
rate of two hundred times a minute. Two men mind this portion of 
the apparatus, one to give the general direction of the drill, and the 
other, standing upon the ground, holds the end where it strikes the 
rock with a crooked iron, to prevent it from flying off from the 
desired point of attack. The force of each stroke of the bar is 90 
kilogrammes, or 198 English pounds, and as the piston moves back 
and forth, and consequently causes the bar to strike the rock at the 
rate of from 180 to 200 times a minute, each drill, therefore, exercises 
upon the point of attack a force equivalent to 39,600 pounds a minute. 

The rock upon which the perforators were at work when we 
entered was hard white quartz, the most difficult to pierce which 
has yet been encountered. This layer was struck in the middle of 
June last, and its presence has materially retarded the progress of the 
tunnel. Formerly, in the mica, hornblende, slate, and limestone 
through which they quarried, the perforators made an advance of 
from one and a half to three yards a day. In this quartz they now 
make but from eighteen to thirty inches. A few figures will exhibit 
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the rapid and decided reduction in the rate of progress. In May last 
the advance was 91 métres; in June, when the first croppings of the 
quartz began to appear, it was reduced to 494; in July to 16; in 
August to 13; and in September to 194 métres. It is supposed that 
there still remains a year’s work in this quartz. 

In commencing a perforation, the first difficulty is making a hole 
sufficiently large to confine the drill. When this first strikes the 
rock it hits wide and wild, like a pugilist blinded by the blows of his 
adversary. When once fairly entered, however, it works back and forth 
and rotates with great precision and regularity, a stream of water 
being conveyed into the hole by a flexible pipe to facilitate the boring. 
The nine perforators are placed above, below, in the centre, and on 
the sides of the affusto, so as to attack the rock at different pomts and 
angles, upon a surface of seven square métres. About eighty holes 
in the ordinary rock, from thirty to forty inches in depth, and vary- 
ing in diameter from an inch and a half to three inches, are thus 
bored in preparation for blasting. In the quartz, however, in which 
the boring is now in progress, the holes are made but from seven 
inches to a foot in depth. Eight hours is usually employed in the 
boring, and this being completed, the affusto is drawn back, and a 
new set of workmen, the miners, take possession of the gallery. The 
holes are charged with powder and tamped, the miners retire behind 
the oaken doors, the slow match is ignited, an explosion occurs, 
which sends its reverberating echoes to the very extremity of the 
tunnel; the rock blown out is cleared away, the «ffusto is advanced 
again, and another set of workmen coming in; the perforators are set 
in motion. And so this continues year in and out, week days and 
Sundays, night and day. The thousand workmen employed upon 
either side are divided into three reliefs, each working eight hours 
and resting sixteen. But two days in the year, Easter Sunday and 
Christmas, are acknowledged holidays. And for this constant, difficult, 
and dangerous subterranean labour, accompanied with an oppressive 
heat and a poisonous atmosphere, with smoke and grime and dirt, 
the common labourers receive but three francs a day, the more 
important and experienced ones four and five. 

The quartz rock is terribly destructive to the drills and machines, 
and the former are required to be changed every few minutes, the 
tempered ends being battered and dulled after a few hundred strokes 
against the rock. In the comparatively soft material through which 
they have been passing there has been an average of a hundred and 
fifty drills and two perforators placed hov's de combat for each métre 
of advance ; and M. Sommellier estimates the number of perforating 
machines which will succumb in the attack, before the final victory 
is gained, at no less than two thousand. 

My guide and myself had now been wedged in —_— the affusto 
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and the rock for more than half-an-hour, and having seen and heard 
sufficiently, I proposed to leave ; and taking our lamps, we commenced 
our “progress” backward. On our passage through the gallery of 
excavation we were frequently stopped by waggons standing on the 
rail track, which were receiving loads of stone, let fall into them 
through traps cut in the partition previously mentioned, and which 
divides the tunnel into two galleries. I had a curiosity to mount 
into this upper gallery; and climbing a steep staircase cut in the 
rock, we soon entered it. Here was another strange sight: an 
immense stone chamber, with walls and roof of jagged stone, through 
which little streams of water were percolating, filled with smoke, 
through which the flickering light of the miners’ lamps was dulled 
and deadened, a hot foctid atmosphere, and a hundred black-looking 
men boring and drilling on every side, the platform covered with 
loose stones, the débris of the blast which we had heard on entering, 
and from the effects of which we were only protected by this oaken 
wall. “Are not accidents frequent here?” I asked my guide. 
“ Not very,” he replied; and told me that since-the beginning of the 
work but about forty men had been killed by premature explosions, 
falling of the rock, by being crushed under the waggons, and every 
other form of accident. The day after I visited the tunnel, upon the 
very spot where I stood in the “advanced gallery,” a premature 
explosion occurred, caused by a spark struck from the rock while a 
miner was tamping a charge, resulting in the death of four men and 
the blinding and serious maiming of six others. 

Over and among the stones, and down another steep ladder, and 
a short walk brought us to the little cabin where we had left our 
coats. These we were glad to put on again, as the air was already 
growing colder. In the gallery of excavation the thermometer, 
summer and winter, ranges from 71° to 84° Fahr., and there is 
frequently a difference of 40° in the temperature of the interior and 
exterior of the tunnel. Over the ¢roftoi we rapidly retraced our 
steps towards the entrance. This soon appeared in sight, and 
growing larger and larger, we soon reached it, and emerged once 
more safe and sound into God’s fresh pure air, and saw before us and 
around us again the snow-crowned fir-girdled Alps towering above 
the valley of the Arc. 

We had been nearly two hours “in the bowels of the earth,” and 
the place where we had stood by the side of the affusto was 2,170 
métres, or 2,372 yards—nearly a mile and a half—from the entrance. 
Up to the end of September last the advance made upon the Italian 
side was 2,914 métres and 20 centimétres; that upon the French, 
2,154 métres and 80 centimétres. After passing through the quartz 
in which they are now engaged the engineers expect to strike a 
layer of gypsum, through which the perforators will make an advance 
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of three métres a day. On the first of January, 1866, the tunnel on 
the Bardonéche side had reached a length of 3,110 métres, on the 
French, 2,200, making in all 5,310 métres, leaving 6,910 métres, or 
7,228 yards, yet to be completed. This the geologists and engineers 
confidently predict, unless some unforeseen obstacle occurs, can be 
done in four years, and that the tunnel will be opened from end to 
end by the first of January, 1870. 

Yet there are not a few old croakers who still believe that the 
“unforeseen obstacles” will yet be encountered, and bar the way of 
the perforator and affusto ; that harder rock may yet be struck ; that 
the subterranean caverns, and yawning chasms, and abysses may 
stretch beneath the very summit of the Grand Vallon; that the 
rivers and lakes may yet burst forth and overwhelm and engulf 
workmen, tunnel, and the valleys in which its either end debouches. 
In reply to all this, however, the geologists and engineers calmly 
assert that thus far their “ diagnosis,” if I may use the term, of the 
character of the mountain-chain beneath which the tunnel runs, has 
proved correct, and that they have no reason to believe it will not 
continue so to the end. 

Let us hope that they are right and the croakers all wrong, and 
that within the time predicted, on some fine morning, the miners 
upon either side may hear the steady rapid “ thud” of the drill, as it 
strikes upon the then only thin wall, upon the other; and that the 
affusto having been withdrawn, and the mine fired, when the smoke 
of the explosion shall have cleared away, the labourers from Four- 
neaux and Bardonéche, climbing over the débris, may meet and 
shake their rough hands together, and mingle their rude voices in a 
shout of joy that their work is finished, and that there are no more 
Alps. 

Ep. GouLtp Burro. 








INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY IN REPRESENTATIVE 
GOVERNMENT. 


Tue valuable paper of Mr. Kinnear “On the Representation of 
Minorities”’ is eminently calculated to awaken thought on the 
subject, and is an important contribution to the political literature 
of the present time. In several of the principles stated in it, I 
entirely agree. The objections it suggests to the method of election 
which I have advocated are advanced in the true spirit of inquiry, 
and invite discussion. The space which can be afforded for this 
paper will not admit of a full explanation of the method,” and I 
shall confine myself to the points of which Mr. Kinnear treats. I do 
not, however, adopt the title of his paper, for the method has no 
affinity with any which has been suggested for the mere representa- 
tion of minorities. As I lately observed in this Review,’ I entertain 
great doubts of the beneficial operation of these schemes. With Mr. 
Kinnear, I am inclined to fear that minorities, especially if added to 
our present political organisation, would acquire that obstructive force 
which he deprecates, and to which he justly attributes the delay in 
settling such questions as the Corn Laws. I shall not dispute the 
proposition that it is doubtful whether the majority be in fact less 
sagacious than the minority. I claim for the method a more impor- 
tant name than that of a plan for representing minorities. On this 
point it is worth while to pause for a moment, and to take a broad view 
of the extent in which it would affect both majorities and minorities. 
At present it may be roughly stated that three-fifths of the actual 
voters in the constituencies elect the members, as against two-fifths 
who oppose their election; and that a third or fourth of the con- 
stituencies take no part on either side. In the proposed method the 
House would be elected by the unanimous votes of all those who take 
part in the election, and who make up the quotients, or the numbers 
sufficient to return a member, though less than the quotient. Mr. 
Kinnear suggests, indeed, that it is not quite accurate to say that all 
will be represented, as there may be a large number of candidates, 
and the supporters of many of them would be necessarily too few to 
return a member. I have supposed that after the appropriation of 
their votes to the 658 members, the votes given to the unsuccessful 
candidates may amount to about a twelfth or thirteenth part of the 
aggregate constituency. If this calculation approximate to correct- 


(1) Fortnicutty Review, No. xix. p. 49. 

(2) See “ Election’ of Representatives, Parliamentary and Municipal.” Longmans. 
1865. 3rd edition. 
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ness, the comparative result of the two systems would stand thus :—a 
representative body now elected by 450,000 out of a million voters, 
against the emphatic protest of 300,000, will then be chosen by the 
unanimous votes of 690,000, about 60,000 only having failed in re- 
turning the members of their especial choice ; and this will not be 
merely by the introduction of the previously excluded minority of 
300,000, but by also giving full operation to the diversities of intellect 
and feeling which pervade the great majority, and which in a system 
that makes the election a struggle for conquest are necessarily 
suppressed in order to secure the concurrence that is indispensable 
to victory. Again, if, as is believed, the appeal to every phase of 
sentiment and opinion opened by so large a choice of candidates shall 
succeed in calling into activity the dormant mass of qualified electors 
at present unmoved, the election would be the work of 920,000 acting 
in unanimous constituencies, while only about 80,000 votes would 
fail. Nor, as to these supposed aggregate minorities of 60,000 or 
80,000 out of a million voters, is it necessary that a single vote should 
be without its moral weight as expressive of the opinions of the voter, 
for the candidate on his paper. It may therefore be asserted that no 
vote can be without effect unless the voter be singularly eccentric in 
opinion, or more than commonly ignorant of the names of the statesmen 
or public men of his day. It cannot, therefore, be questioned that the 
assembly so chosen will be an embodiment of the truest as well as the 
highest expression of the popular thought; and I claim, therefore, 
for the system rather the title of “the perfect representation of majo- 
rities.” Minorities in each particular constituency are the inevitable 
consequence of differences of opinion; but none will be politically 
extinguished,—they will be all absorbed in the majorities. 
Comprehensive as this title would be, and descriptive-as it is of 
the breadth of the national expression and of the secure basis on 
which such a representative body would stand, I prefer a designation 
derived—not from the aggregate result of the method, but from 
its operation on the units of political existence—on the individual 
character and conduct. Upon this point I will not attempt to repeat 
what I have already urged in “The Keystone of Parliamentary 
Reform.” ! I believe that the function of electing a representative, 
if it be discharged as it ought to be, requires that every citizen shall 
bring to the work the best powers of his mind, and that the laws 
regulating his means of political action should be so framed, that in 
what he does,,or in what he neglects or omits to do, he must feel 
an immediate and direct sense of personal responsibility. I heartily 
adopt the eloquent sentence with which Mr. Kinnear concludes— 
that “no principle should receive our countenance which would 
tend to remove from his mind a sense of responsibility, constant, 
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pressing, and unevadable.” If the elector has no confidence in 
either Brown, Jones, or Smith, the candidates before him, and if 
he conscientiously believes that it is on public grounds indifferent 
which of them succeeds, he should still be unable to excuse his inac- 
tion, for he should know that there is a vast field of choice before, 
him, and that not a single vote can be without its measure of 
effect. There can be no such sense of responsibility where there is 
not freedom of action. If an elector for Marylebone or Lambeth 
or Westminster may be overpowered by a majority which elects a 
man without character or talent, he cannot be blamed for such a 
consequence. The utmost that can be expected from any ordinary 
elector is, that by his own example and by the quiet advice and 
persuasion which he may exercise within his own circle of friends, 
he shall endeavour to make the wisest choice. Neither the common 
business nor the common capacities of men enable one in a thousand 
to be a political apostle, to preach and strive to convince assembled 
masses of the merits of this or that candidate. The provision for 
the daily wants, the culture, and the education for the labours of life, 
of those whom God and nature has made dependent on them, prevent 
most men from undertaking a political career of that engrossing 
sort. It is well for mankind that this is so. But nothing should 
prevent any voter from giving effect to the thoughts on public 
questions and public men which have occupied him in his studious 
moments, in the intervals of his other mental occupations, in the 
office, the shop, or the quiet of his chamber,—thoughts 


«Which, born in peace, shall live mid tumult.” 


To give to every voter this freedom is the cardinal idea. A 
method, I venture to say, of great simplicity has been pointed out 
for its realisation. The object, I think, is worthy our highest efforts, 
to discover, if need be, means that are simpler still. I cannot with- 
out alarm contemplate a future in which there will be large constitu- 
encies existing in a condition of individual helplessness—the mere in- 
struments in the hands of a comparatively few crafty or ambitious men. 

By giving to every one the means of associated action, Mr. Kinnear 
suggests, with truth, that permission is at the same time afforded to 
the ignorant voters to make their own choice, which the predominance 
of their educated neighbours may now prevent. Wherever such 
uninstructed classes are found I cannot desire for them or for the 
nation a more useful employment than that of seeking some can- 
didate whom they can trust to bring to the attention of the repre- 
sentative body the evil or the injustice by which they may consider 
themselves wronged. It is far better that their complaints, whether 
well or ill founded, should be discussed in the House of Commons, 
and that they should learn to what extent, if any, they are capable 
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of remedy, than that they should rankle in their minds, and perhaps 
break out in threats or violence, or be ever a cause of silent discontent 
with the institutions under which they live. The process of associa- 
tion, the election of their representative, their appeals to and com- 
munications with him, and the necessary inquiry and exposure of the 
peculiar difficulties of their position, would be no slight step towards 
raising them from their condition of ignorance. On the other hand, 
the power of combination which is given to enlightened and liberal 
thought wherever it can be found, affords the most certain means of 
sending to Parliament some of our best and wisest men. Mr. Kinnear, 
if I understand him rightly, regards this as of less importance, inasmuch 
as he considers that the conduct of Parliament is rather governed 
from without, receiving its direction from public opinion. The action 
and reaction of Parliament and the nation in the matter of public 
opinion is a large subject, on which I have elsewhere gathered some of 
the views of speculative writers and practical politicians.' If public 
opinion is to be the guide of the national action, it is of the last 
importance that it should be distinctly known. The complacency, 
not to say the audacity, with which writers of opposite political 
parties daily presume to announce what is the opinion of the 
public—each declaring it to be in accordance with their own party 
views—is astonishing, and enough to bewilder those who place any 
reliance upon such enunciations. A perfect representation solves the 
difficulty. No longer the creature of artificial contrivances, and 
governed by external and spasmodic pressure, the representative body 
is a political thermometer, indicating sensitively the national pulse, 
because it is the genuine emanation of the national mind and heart. 
With this universal power of association Mr. Kinnear fears that a 
regard to crotchets will in some minds prevail over the public weal. 
Some, he says, will ask for a law to prohibit alcoholic liquors ; some 
to oppose and some to support direct taxation ; some to regulate edu- 
cation, and others railways; some to open museums and some iv 
prevent excursion trains on Sundays ; and that the advocates of these 
objects will set them above the public weal in the choice they will 
make. I see no objection tothe holders of these or other special views 
being heard in Parliament. There is no reason to suppose that a 
member elected on these grounds will be more ignorant on matters 
connected with the general welfare than another who has formed no 
opinion whatever on the special question. The less popular a par- 
ticular opinion may be, and the smaller the numbers by whom it is 
entertained, the more important it is for its successful advocacy that 
they select a man of general ability, and the more likely they are to 
do so. Some of the ablest minds in our old parliamentary days first 
found their way into the House as the advocates of special interests. 


(1) “ Election of Representatives,” pp. 239—254, 3rd edition. 
VOL. IV. AA 
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Mr. Kinnear has questioned the operation of the method on the 
practice of bribery. It is susceptible of proof, as distinctly as the 
doctrines of political economy or any science founded on the probable 
actions of men, that bribery in elections would, first, as to its tempta- 
tion to the bribed, and, secondly, as to its evil consequences to the 
State in the deterioration of the representative body, be reduced to its 
minimum; whilst the cost to the briber would be raised to the 
maximum. If there be any recipe for overcoming the promptings 
of political and social ambition, it cannot be too soon produced ; but 
dealing with the world as we find it,—classes possessing great 
wealth, and craving for distinction,—the laws should be so framed as 
in their tendency to encourage purity of motive, and discourage the 
contrary. Under a system which, as now, places two candidates in 
competition, and makes the local success of one involve the defeat of 
the other, it becomes of intense importance to gain the indifferent, the 
waverers, and all whom bribery will reach. Candidates, their sup- 
porters, even men of character and position, on both sides, now com- 
monly vie with one another in resorting to every means of influencing 
voters enough to turn the scale. Votes thus rise in value, and acquire 
what economists might call the scarcity price. Householders who 
would have rejected two or three pounds with disdain, cannot refuse 
half a year or a year’s rent. The demoralising spirit creeps from rank 
to rank,—one profits by it, another boasts of and praises its success, 
and another at least tolerates it. Those who have played the 
game deeply and most successfully glory in their triumph as a party 
achievement, and the vanquished side meditate on the means by which, 
on the next occasion, they may most effectually borrow the weapons 
and the strategy of the victors. The obloquy which would naturally 
attach to the offence is lost. The method of unanimous quotas en- 
counters this moral disease in a manner analogous to that with which 
the physician deals with disease. If cholera or typhus be prevalent, 
he first endeavours to isolate it—to deal with the existing cases 
in such a manner that it shall be prevented from spreading to 
those in health. Thus the voters in whom regard for the public 
good is weak, and desire for immediate selfish gratification strong, 
are set apart, and their influence on the returns rigidly reduced 
to an amount exactly equivalent to their numbers. Instead of 
being able to neutralise or overpower in any particular borough the 
efforts of the upright electors, the votes of the latter will have 
the same weight and operation as if the bribed voters were previously 
struck out of the register, or had no existence. No vote having 
more value than another, the price would not commonly exceed a 
sum which every person that offered his vote for sale could have, 
if the fund expended in bribery at one election was equally divided 
among them. Supposing the voters to be 3,000 to every seat, and 
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£1,000,000 to be spent in bribery, it would not, allowing for the 
expense of agency, purchase more than 100 seats, at the price of £3 
per vote ; and then there remain 558 members, including every states- 
man and man of eminence, untainted, and the embodiment of genuine 
opinion. It is possible greatly to diminish this amount of corrupt 
expenditure by shortening the common duration of Parliament ; for it 
is not likely that so great an expenditure would be made for such an 
object every two or three years; and under a system which ensures to 
all men of eminence a certain and inexpensive re-election, there is no 
reason that the Parliament should be septennial.' But a bribe of £3, 
accompanied by the odium attached to a degrading act, and one, a 
conviction of which might be attended with the penalty of disfran- 
chisement, would be accepted only by those who were predeterminedly 
and resolutely corrupt. It would not be palliated or excused in the 
mind of the voter by other circumstances. There is no longer the 
sense of having conferred an obligation on the candidate. The voter 
can no longer take to himself any of thethanks addressed to the 
“independent ”’ electors, or attribute to himself the merit of having 
assisted in achieving a triumph with which his neighbours have any 
sympathy. 

Mr. Kinnear suggests that instead of the bribery being confined to 
100 candidates, each of whom buys 2,000 or 3,000 votes, many candi- 
dates who are supported by the unbought respect and estimation of their 
friends in the constituencies for which they stand, will require only 
to purchase a. few votes to complete the quota. This is possible. The 
voluntary supporters of such candidates will, in these cases, be assisted 
in securing their election by the venal auxiliaries thus brought in; 
but the very fact of the support which they receive, independently 
of any corrupt inducement, is some evidence of merit; and whether 
the £1,000,000 I have supposed come from 100 members, or from a 
larger number, it does not affect the proportion which that part of 
the representative body that owes its election to corrupt influences 
bears to that which is the unbought emanation of the public will. 
If it be true, as Mr. Kinnear remarks, that every member owing his 
election in any degree to his money “displaces an honest man,” it is 
sufficient to say that the method would displace a smaller number of 
honest men than any other which has been yet devised. There may, 
however, be other influences more pernicious than money. A candi- 
date who honestly declares his political opinions, and pays for the 
votes of those who are ‘accessible to no other argument, telling them 
plainly that they ought to act on better motives, may be a better 
legislator and a more honest man than he who obtains votes by flat- 
tering the passions or the vices of the baser voters, confirming them 


(1) See “ Election of Representatives,” p. 257, 3rd edition. 
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in what he knows to be errors, suppressing his own convictions, or 
pretending to opinions which he does not hold. 

It is sought to multiply the number of candidates by removing 
the obstacles, whether of expense, of need for humiliating compli- 
ances, or of untrue professions. By a large increase of the number 
of distinct constituencies—permitting every town or considerable 
body having a certain corporate status to make its own return— 
it is expected that so many centres will be created as to encourage 
all persons of intelligence and public spirit to bring forward candi- 
dates from among those for whom they entertain a high estima- 
tion. An objection has heretofore been that under such encourage- 
ment, and with the necessary expense so low as £50, there would 
be too many candidates. Mr. Kinnear, on the contrary, imagines 
that a sensitive man might be unwilling to be a candidate unless 
he had previously made himself tolerably sure of. success. It 
would, he supposes, be regarded as no disparagement to be over- 
come by a local adversary in a particular constituency ; but if the 
quotient which that constituency did not afford might be made up 
from the kingdom at large, and the candidate failed to obtain it, he 
might consider himself humiliated. No apprehension of this result 
need be entertained. The seat of every man of eminence will be 
perfectly safe; and those who are comparatively less known will 
have no cause to be ashamed that the collected voices of the nation 
have not placed them among the first 658 out of 2,000. A man, - 
whose estimation of himself or whose personal vanity should be too 
great to enable him to bear this disappointment, may probably, 
without much public loss, be spared from the councils of the nation. 
The reluctance in Denmark to become candidates for the Rigsraad, 
without previous invitation, is the consequence of a different state 
of society, and the absence of most of those attractions which this 
country lends to competition for political distinction. It has nothing 
to do with the method of voting. 

I shall say but little on the objections which are made to the 
modified application of the scheme." While it is without many of 
the advantges of the entire scheme, it is open to objections which 
could not be urged against it if adopted as a whole. It would, 
to the extent of the constituencies on the general register, put an 
end to the local connection which the general system would every- 
where preserve; and it would probably have the effect which Mr. 
Kinnear apprehends, of withdrawing from the local constituencies 
their best elements. Indeed, it is not a little gratifying to find 
that Mr. Kinnear, adverse as he is to the scheme, yet agrees with 
me in thinking that the best electors in most constituencies would 
avail themselves of the opportunity of exercising an independent 


(1) Forrnicutty Review,.vol. ii. p. 439. 
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choice, by freely associating themselves with others of kindred sym- 
pathies. In such circumstances it is surely hard that they should be 
tied, as it were, hand and foot, and dragged at the wheels of whatever 
local majority may happen to surround them. Far better would it 
be if they were allowed the same freedom of action, without the 
necessity of separating them from the locality; far better if every 
educated and thoughtful man, unrestricted in any measure by the 
action of others about him, had the power of telling his neighbours 
the names of the candidates for whom he intends to vote, and 
the reasons of his preference, and thus of advising them to follow 
his example, wholly free from any fear that he shall divide the 
interest of his party, throw away his vote, or that his support will be 
useless to those for whom it will be given,—consequences which now 
constrain his action and tie his hands. It is thus that the educated 
would, I think, act most potently on the uneducated. It is only on 
the supposition that this freedom of action will not at present be 
accepted by our political men, and that the people have not yet been 
sufficiently awakened to the sense of its importance, that I sug- 
gested the modified scheme for the emancipation of those who 
appreciate it. I can only say that it is more liberal than, and an 
improvement on, our present system, and that it would be a great 
step towards complete electoral freedom. It is not an objection 
to it that the members would communicate with their constituents 
by writing and not orally, for it is by no means the fact that 
“all the educative influences of the representation system, all the 
mutual reaction of mind on mind, would be thus destroyed.” 
The progress of education and literature have in truth almost, if not 
entirely, displaced oratory from its position of eminence as a vehicle 
of instruction. The mind is more deliberately and perfectly 
called into action, and is more certainly and durably impressed, by 
what it reads than by what it hears. That it is by the press that 
the arguments that lead up to great political and moral truths will 
most surely reach and be treasured in the public mind, is the con- 
clusion of the most advanced speculation on the elements of modern 
progress.’ But even the benefits of oral discussion would be vastly 
extended by a system which would enfranchise every town in the 
kingdom, and make many new centres of political life. 

I must pass rapidly over the remaining objections. Mr. Kinnear 
says that, after all, the constituencies to be formed are unequal in 
number. All that is contemplated is that there shall be no insur- 
mountable obstacle to such an equality,—that no accident of resi- 
dence shall give to one vote a weight or force necessarily greater 


" (1) See Draper on Intellectual Development, vol. ii. p. 198. See also “Election of 
Representatives,” p. 53, 3rd edition. 
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than another. Whether the voters form themselves into constitu- 
encies larger or smaller in number, is left to their own voluntary 
action. Many voters may rely so entirely on a particular candi- 
date, or may have so limited a knowledge of public men, that they 
may insert one name only on their voting papers. In all such 
eases the vote, being given for no other candidate, must be appro- 
priated to one only, and it is therefore not impossible that one 
member may be elected by votes greatly exceeding in number 
the required quota. On the other hand, after the quotas are 
exhausted, the remaining members may be chosen by comparative 
majorities far less in number than the quota. In inequalities such 
as these there is no public inconvenience or evil, but rather the 
contrary. The larger constituency in the former case tends to 
give its representative greater weight in the assembly; and the 
election by a smaller number affords a greater chance to a com- 
paratively few thoughtful electors of obtaining a representative. It 
is one thing that this result should be produced by the natural and 
unrestricted operation of the variety of opinions and sentiments 
existing amongst a free people, and a totally different thing when 
unjust and gross inequalities of political power are, as at present, 
created by law with the express design of giving to certain sets of 
electors an undue share of political power. It is quite true, as Mr. 
Kinnear alleges, that the limitation of the necessary election expenses, 
charging the residue on tre constituencies, and the use of voting 
papers, are not peculiar merits of the system. With regard to the 
voting paper, the only peculiarity I have suggested is its form. While 
its use is not above the capacity of any elector who can vote at present, 
the form of the voting paper provides an opportunity for the em- 
ployment of any amount of care and labour which the most instructed 
and conscientious elector may choose to bestow upon it. The result 
of the study of years, or of a life, may be shown in the selection of 
his list of candidates and their disposition on the paper according to 
his estimation of their qualities and merits. In the ultimate collec- 
tion of these results, in the appreciation of public life and conduct 
thus ascertained, there would be gathered evidences of the progress 
and changes of popular feeling, and more valuable materials than 
any which have been hitherto known for the statistics of popular 
opinion. 
Tomas Hare. 























THE METROPOLIS AND THE RAILWAYS. 


THE invasion of the metropolis by an army of excavators and bricklayers ; the 
apparent abrogation of the comfortable old saying that ‘‘ Every man’s house is 
his castle ;” the bewilderment of conflicting authorities; and the absence of any 
probability that the turmoil will soon cease,—these things are prompting some 
amongst us to sigh for a paternal government, a central power that would 
arrange all such matters for the general good. Whether the sigh is reasonable 
is quite another question; whether the doctor or the medicine is good for the 
malady may be doubted. As to the malady itself, it consists mainly in this— 
that railway schemes are coming upon us too rapidly for the comfort of 
busy London and its indwellers. Most of such schemes may, for aught we 
know, be ultimately successful, and productive of a large measure of commercial 
and social benefit ; but the mode in which they are brought forward, the gigantic 
scale on which they are planned, the largeness of their number, and the length 
of time necessarily consumed in railway construction, all combine to bring about 
embarrassments which are felt more and more every year. 

Many of the existing difficulties that beset the railway world, and annoy the 
public in relation to the railways themselves, have arisen from the peculiar 
mode of legislation adopted. Parliament never contemplated the present state 
of things. The system is a growth, a development, not a direct product. 
Parliament, in the infancy of the system, required that a “ traffic case” should 
be made out, showing that the company by whom a new line of railway was 
brought forward had a fair chance of a fair dividend on the estimated outlay ; 
and this traffic case always pre-supposed lateral feeders to the line, either 
by branch railways or by common roads. Unless the traffic case was, or seemed 
to be, made out, the bill was rejected. If it passed into a law, the company 
tacitly claimed a sort of vested right to the lateral territory. Were it so 
arranged that any company might make a line through any estate with the 
owner’s consent, without an Act of Parliament, such a vested right could not 
exist in any sense; but with the formality of a special Act, obtained at great 
cost, the companies certainly did believe themselves justified in repelling all 
invaders. One company, and one company only, was to serve each district—this 
was the theory ; and we cannot, without misjudging the history of railways alto- 
gether, assert that the theory was in those days commercially unreasonable. The 
legislature felt the difficulty after a time. Second-class towns, finding that those 
of the first-class flourished under the influence of railways, sought similar benefit. 
The old companies sometimes made branches to these towns, generally at a loss ; 
sometimes they held aloof altogether. Then a new company would step in, and, 
supported by the townsmen, would sweep away a lateral district from the older 
corporation. And so matters went on. New companies were formed one by 
one, snatching away strips of country and strings of towns. What were the 
older companies to do? ‘Were they to sit down with folded hands, and see their 
traffic abstracted from them? They complained of the inroad; but finding 
complaint useless, they adopted defensive measures—sometimes buying up com- 
peting lines, on terms little likely to be remunerative ; at other times establishing 
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alliances with other companies, to shut out interlopers ; in other instances making 
new branches, unwillingly and with slender chance of profit. And Parliament 
allowed them to do these things. Acts were obtained by dozens, by scores, to 
enable the old companies to carry on these several modes of defence. Then, in 
turn, the new companies complained. They said virtually, ‘‘ It is of little use to 
grant us powers for the public accommodation, if you allow the influential old 
companies to crush us.”’ And yet, throughout all this, it is difficult to point to any 
one stage as being that at which the anomaly began. The opposition of land- 
owners and many townspeople in the early days of railways, under an indefinite 
fear of diminished rents, trade, and profits; the cost of obtaining Acts of Par- 
liament, and of buying off dissentients; the claim to a vested and territorial 
character in rights obtained under such accumulated difficulties, entitling the 
companies to say, ‘‘noli me tangere ;” the wish of townspeople to obtain those 
very railways which they had at first repelled; the desire of the legislature, 
especially under the influence of the late Sir Robert Peel, to respond to this 
wish; the struggle of the old companies to beat off the interlopers, by any 
means and almost at any price; the willingness of the legislature to grant 
more powers to the old companies as well as to the new—all followed, like a chain 
of causes and effects, giving to the whole system, as we have said, the cha- 
racter of a growth or development. 

Viewing matters, however, as they are conducted at present, it is evident 
that a new element is at work. There is a third power besides old interests 
and local interests. The mode in which railway schemes are now got up shows 
clearly enough the absence of any comprehensive or national object. The 
public now rarely make a demand for these schemes. Rival railway com- 
panies bring forward nearly one-half; speculative projectors bring forward 
nearly the other half; and the small remainder are the only bond fide measures 
actually called for by the trading and travelling public. Concerning the first 
group, new railways promoted by rival companies, the promoters have to 
labour very hard to prove that anybody whatever really needs this additional 
accommodation. It is simply a battle of mewm and tuwm. A B invades C D’s 
district because C D threatens to invade A B’s; they both construct new rail- 
ways, each to spite the other, and there is often a duplication of lines in excess 
of the requirements of the traffic. It may be that travellers and passengers are 
pleased with this result, that landowners obtain good prices for strips and 
plots of land, and that shopkeepers are willing to see new railway stations near 
their places of business; but it is none the less certain that this concoction of 
heterogeneous railway schemes by rival companies is a bar to any systematic 
distribution of lines according to the actual wants of the nation. Concerning the 
second group, new railways promoted by merely speculative projectors, what 
can be said? Self-interest of a small number of men is here the ruling and 
almost the only motive. A solicitor to do the law business, a surveyor to 
produce the plans and valuations, an engineer to devise the works, an architect 
to prepare designs for the stations and superstructures, a contractor to execute 
the construction, a gentleman out-of-work to obtain an office as secretary or 
manager, and a broker to manage the shares—these, or some of them, have brains 
enough to get up a new company, and influence enough to obtain the small 
amount of cash actually necessary for the preliminary stages. Shareholders 
there are in reality none; and the directors are dummies. If the scheme is 
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bought up by an older company, for fear of rivalry, the professional promoters 
get adequate pay or fees for all they have done. If an Act be obtained, and the 
works really carried out, there is certain to be money coming in for the soli- 
citor, the surveyor, the engineer, the secretary, &c., whether the shareholders 
ever obtain any dividend or not. There needs no theory that the professional 
classes above-mentioned are less honourable than other men; they do not con- 
template fraud ; they simply cut out work for themselves, or invite customers 
to come to their shop; their wares may perchance be really good for the money 
—except in cases where a real black sheep creeps into the flock. All that is 
meant is, that this mode, like the rivalry between existing companies, is a bar 
to any systematic national distribution of railways. 

The vast amalgamations! which haye taken place between the several com- 
panies, are evident results of the harum-scarum manner in which railway legis- 
lation has been managed. The great corporation, for instance, whose metropo- 
litan terminus is at Euston Square, consists at the very least of forty distinct 
companies, linked more or less closely by mutual interests, and all managed by 
oue board of directors. So far has this process extended on eyery side, that pro- 
bably three-fourths of all the railways in Great Britain (estimated by mileage) 
are now owned by fourteen companies, each of the fourteen being a collection of 
minor corporations. Most of these amalgamations arose out of the quarrels 
between the older companies. Each giant wished to get the neighbouring dwarfs 
into his power, to do him suit and service, exclusively and obediently. Or,in other 
instances, two companies fought until their resources were getting low; and then, 
remembering the story of the oyster and the two shells, they shook hands and 
resolved to make one common purse—vyery likely with a latent determination to 
fight an outsider, a third party not connected with either of them. If the legis- 
lature thought these amalgamations likely to be injurious to the public, of 
course it would not have sanctioned them, seeing that a special act is required 
for eyery process of the kind. Practically, there is a mingling of good and bad 
in the system. It is an ill result that the fares are sometimes raised, the train 
service rendered less abundant, and healthy competition beaten off. It is a 
good result that the through service, or travelling for long distances, is better 
managed by one great company than by many smaller ones; while the working 
expenses are diminished by a better organisation of departments and duties. 

Reverting more particularly to the new railways in and near the metropolis, 
they will be found to be bold adventures by new companies, met by defensive 
measures on the part of the old. Some half dozen or so seek to reach Farring- 
don Street by any or every means; an equal number threaten the region of 
Finsbury Circus; new lines are to branch out of the Underground Railway, 
north and south, east and west; the Thames Embankment is to be invaded 
by them ; the Thames itself is to be crossed under and over; and the pneumatic 
system is about to challenge the locomotive. Some of the various lines are 
now under construction, more or less ready for opening; some obtained their 
Acts in 1865; while others are flooding the House of Commons in the present 
session, to an extent that will be shown in a later paragraph. The promoters 
care little for the workmen and traders driven from their homes, the stoppage of 


(1) If the directors of railway companies were students of metallurgic chemistry it 
might be supposed that they intended some bit of satire by the use of this term, seeing 
that every amalgam contains mercury. 
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traffic in the streets, the interference with sewers and gas pipes, or the shutting 
up of open spaces; and yet, as we may easily show, these are serious matters. 
There can be no question that the displacement of trading and working persons 
from their homes, by the railways which have been constructed recently within 
metropolitan districts, has been very great; and as little doubt is there that the 
displacement has been accompanied by great and manifold evils. If the com- 
panies were bound by their Acts to build as many tenements as they destroy, 
and for the same classes of persons, they would do it more or less completely, 
sometimes with better and sometimes worse results than those with which we 
are all familiar. But as matters now stand, they are under no such compul- 
sion ; they pay, adequately orinadequately, for the property taken, and then wash 
their hands of any responsibility concerning the welfare of the unhoused dwellers. 
Of course they would like to see workmen’s dwellings built along the line near 
the stations, and weekly or monthly tickets taken by the workmen for conveyance 
to and from their places of work; they would sell some of their land cheaply 
for this purpose; they would (if the statutes allowed) build the houses them- 
selves, and let them at a fair or even low rental, in view of the traffic which this 
arrangement would bring on theline. The clause introduced into railway Acts, 
at the instance of the Earl of Derby, rendering compulsory the establishment 
of workmen’s trains at very low fares, would do much good if generally carried 
out; already the Chatham and Dover and the Metropolitan Companies adopt the 
plan; and many a workman can obtain three or four miles of railway ride 
for a penny, from his home to his place of employment in the early morning, 
and in a reverse direction for an equal sum in the evening. This system 
is making the suburbs of London available for the artisan as well as for 
the city man; and the working carpenter, or tailor, or watchmaker will have 
a chance of seeing a few trees and hearing a few birds sing—until bricks and 
mortar drive trees and birds alike still farther away. All this is well in a 
certain degree; but it does not meet the conditions of the question. Some 
men cannot, must not, live far from their work; while all are placed at 
a disadvantage if their removal from their homes be sudden as well as com- 
pulsory, without provision being made for their reception elsewhere. There 
are many trades, especially those which are subject to much fluctuation 
in the market, wherein the master requires that the workmen be within beck 
and call whenever a sudden increase of business arises; the man who is out of 
work, or only half employed, loses his chance if he be not at hand at such 
atime. As a matter of inclination, leading a man to pass his life among his 
friends and neighbours rather than pitch his residence in a distant locality, this 
may be surmounted if other reasons press strongly. Such a consideration, 
however, leaves untold and untouched the evils resulting from a sudden and 
unwilling removal. In making the two miles or so of railway from Kingsland 
to Finsbury, the North London Company destroyed nine hundred houses, 
mostly occupied by working families. In preparing the extension of the 
Chatham and Dover Railway to Farringdon Street, courts and lanes have been 
swept through literally by dozens. The same thing is about to be done in the 
Eastern and Western Extensions of the Metropolitan Railway, and in the 
Metropolitan District or Inner Circle Railway—except that in some of these 
the houses to be destroyed are mostly of a better character. Whither do the 
disladged inmates bend their steps? in what direction can they seek for new 
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homes? They are forced to shelter in lodging-houses already too full. This 
is now well known. Clergymen, district visitors, sanitary inspectors, medical 
men in poor neighbourhoods, police magistrates, police inspectors, statistical 
inquirers, all tell the same tale. The unhoused people cling to the old neigh- 
bourhood as closely as they can, and pay higher rentals than before for worse 
accommodation in houses which, for all healthy purposes, have fully their 
quota of indwellers already. The model lodging-houses and workmen’s dwell- 
ings are doing much good in this emergency; but they cannot spread fast 
enough or far enough—the railways are too many and too rapid for them. Nor 
are railway makers the only sinners in this direction. It was lately stated at a 
meeting of the Strand Union Board, that preparatory to the construction of the 
new Palace of Justice at the eastern end of the Strand, there will be no less 
than 3,084 persons (mostly poor) driven from their homes, without any provision 
for their reception elsewhere. 

The stoppage of traffic in the streets during the construction of railways is 
another of the evils which sorely beset the metropolis, and one that threatens 
to become still more serious if the Underground and Pneumatic systems should 
be largely adopted. Who among the inhabitants on either side of the four 
miles of road under which the Metropolitan Railway runs—who among these 
will forget the interruption and annoyance occasioned by this blocking up of 
the carriage way ? For months together did this continue, along considerable 
stretches of road at a time. At one spot, near Clerkenwell, this blockade con- 
tinued for more than a year. No vehicle could approach any house for any 
purpose whatever. The waggon and the cart for trading purposes, the omnibus 
and the cab for personal conveyance, the carriage for the invalid and the 
hearse for the coffin, all were debarred approach: while the foot pavements 
were rendered nearly impassable by‘accumulations of timber, stone, barrows, 
tools, bricks, sand, clay, and mud. Even in less injured portions of the route 
lodginghouse-keepers were ruined by the departure of their lodgers, and shop- 
keepers by the loss of their trade,—seeing that purchasers would seek other locali- 
ties rather than enter a shop with a yawning gulf close to the door. Many of 
these traders, it is true, afterwards obtained some compensation from the com- 
pany ; but the poorer dealers and householders, who had neither capital to rest 
upon nor to go to law with, succumbed to their troubles, and help came too 
late. The great Omnibus Company we are not called upon to pity very deeply; 
but the omnibus riders had full reason to denounce the diggers underground, 
who turned the vehicle out of its proper route for weeks together, and made it 
take to narrow lanes and break-neck corners. This Metropolitan was the worst, 
but it was far from being the only example of loss, delay, and discomfort arising 
during the construction of railways. Who does not remember, that knows 
anything of the metropolis during the last year or two, the blockade of Skinner- 
street and Snow Hill by the railway makers? Who is without unpleasant 
anticipation of what threatens in the future, when some of the busiest thorough- 
fares in London will have their traffic diverted during the making of railways 
sanctioned in the last two sessions of Parliament? If a company is debarred 
from breaking open a roadway or stopping up a thoroughfare this year, they 
will boldly apply in the next to have the clause repealed ; and thus the inha- 
bitants are never safe. 

Another evil that flows from the too rapid accumulation of these schemes, 
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when concocted without relation to any combined or well-regulated plan, is the 
interference with drainage and other operations underground, combined in some 
instances with the destruction of open places which are among-the few breath- 
ing-spots in the closely-packed metropolis. A sum of four or five millions ster- 
ling has been spent upon the great main drainage; and Mr. Bazalgette never 
knows how soon or how extensively his handiwork will be cut up, cut through, 
and otherwise maltreated. When the batch of projects for each session is 
brought forward, there are found schemes among them for piercing the main 
streets through and through in every direction ; invading the parks and squares 
and open places, crossing the Thames with bridges that threaten more and 
more to dam up the water-way, disturbing the levels of the great arteries of 
drainage, and throwing into bewilderment the gas and water pipes. In 1864 
there were eleven distinct schemes for crossing the Thames with bridges. Many 
of the schemes which failed to obtain sanction would have cut up the great 
middle level sewer in a way to render nugatory the whole system of drainage. 
It is true that those schemes were rejected, but it is equally true that close 
watchfulness was necessary to secure either their rejection or modification. 
Then, as to open places, Mr. Bazalgette mourned over the schemes for their 
destructiveness in this particular :—‘‘ Hyde Park, the Green Park, St. James’s 
Park, Kensington Gardens, Kennington Park, Hackney Downs, Leyton Grange 
Park, Trinity Square, Finsbury Circus, Camden Square, Oakley Square, 
Amthill Square, Euston Square, and Sloane Square would all be cut through, 
and some of them in two or three places. The same would be the fate of the 
following commons :—Stoke Newington, Clapham, Tooting (invaded by seven 
different lines), Acton Park, Acton, Wimbledon, Fulham, and Deptford; to 
which may be added Turnham Green.” 

Nothing could better illustrate the wild rapidity with which these schemes 
are brought forward, and the various modes in which they would (if carried on 
to fruition) interfere with the comfort of the people and the traffic of the streets, 
than the Railway budget for 1866, the plans which have to be dealt with in the 
present session of Parliament. Within the area under the control of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, extending from five to six miles from St. Paul’sin every 
direction, there were thirty-four distinct railway projects sanctioned by Acts of 
Parliament in 1864 and 1865, involving the construction of 165 miles of new 
railway, and an estimated expenditure (far below the probable amount) of twenty- 
three millions sterling. Yet, notwithstanding all this, the Legislature has to 
grapple with nearly forty new railway bills this session affecting the metropolis, 
comprising the construction of 140 miles of railway, and an expenditure of nine- 
teen millions sterling. The lines are most of them very short, but enormously 
expensive. Mr. Bazalgette reports to the Metropolitan Board of Works that 
these schemes, one with the other, would (as he had before reported of those 
in the previous year) cut up the sewers and drains in a woful manner, interfere 
with gas-pipes and water-pipes in a still greater degree, seriously interrupt 
the street traffic while the works of construction are going on, darken scores 
of streets and roads with ugly viaducts, and destroy (if the limits of deviation 
are taken) no less than fifteen thousand houses! There are three lines right 
through the metropolis from east to west; there are two new tunnel railways 
under the Thames; there are three new railway bridges near Putney, and 
two near Barnes; there are four new lines to Barnet, three to Victoria Park, 
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three to Richmond, four to Croydon, and two to Clapham. What will be the 
fate of these several bills, in the successive stages of their progress, we have 
not here to inquire; but the above enumeration will sufficiently show the 
magnitude of the question with which the Legislature has to contend. Shop- 
keepers and householders are up in arms against the invaders; and the 
drainage engineers are again in trouble concerning the stability of the works on 
which they have bestowed so much time. 

As to the esthetic question, we are not, warranted in inveighing loudly. 
Government is not a consistent or tasteful artist, neither is the legislature ; nor, 
together or separate, would they excel the railway companies. No plea of 
utility will extinguish regret at the shutting out the grand view of St. Paul’s 
up Ludgate Hill, by the Chatham and Dover viaduct ; no plea of any kind will 
redeem the superlative ugliness of the viaducts with which the South Eastern 
have disfigured the approach to Southwark from London Bridge, or the unre- 
lieved lumpishness of the bridges whereby the same company’s line crosses 
Blackfriars and Waterloo Roads; but still the companies have something to 
show per contra. The superb Charing Cross Station and Hotel, the promise 
held out by the still larger and finer structure at Cannon Street, the Grosvenor 
Hotel, attached to the Victoria Station, or the Great Western Hotel, many of the 
Chatham and Dover Company’s stations, the new terminus in Broad Street, City, 
the Blackfriars Railway-bridge (exception made of the mutually injurious effect of 
so close a juxtaposition of two bridges), all these are admittedly architectural 
ornaments to the metropolis, and should be accepted in mitigation of censure 
for sins committed in other ways. Rivalry between the companies puts the 
architects on their mettle as well as the engineers. 

There is, however, one notable fact which deserves to be borne in mind in all 
considerations on this subject, as a corrective to hasty conclusions drawn from 
other facts—that the public avail themselves eagerly of the facilities afforded by 
all the new railways. They lay aside, as a matter that does not directly con- 
cern them, the probability or improbability that the railways will return an 
adequate dividend on the cost of construction; they smother any feelings of 
partiality or partisanship in the battles between the several Companies, on the 
assumed right to this or that territorial district; they put in abeyance, for the 
nonce, the recollections of the annoyances they may have received, or the losses 
suffered, during the construction of railways; and they leave for future inquiry 
whether further railways will occasion further annoyances and losses of similar 
kind. The railway is there, and they use it; they do so just precisely because it 
suits their convenience, and for no other reason. The shoe-leather theory is not 
fully true as an explanation of this fact ; the railway fare is not repaid by a saving 
of boots and shoes ; but it is certainly true that shoe-leather ++ time = more than 
the fare. It is cheaper to ride than to walk, under all the circumstances of 
the case. No sooner was the wonderful Underground Railway opened (wonder- 
ful in regard to its unprecedented receipt of £700 or £800 per mile per week), 
than this truth was made manifest. Nearly all ranks of society used the rail- 
way at once; and nearly all ranks have continued to use it ever since. The 
inhabitants of the so-called Tyburnia walk to Bishop’s Road, and there take 
the rail; the dwellers of Kilburn and Maida Hill do so at Edgeware Road, 
those of St. John’s Wood at Baker Street; Portland Road is the ticket station 
for the Regent’s Park, and Gower Street for Kentish and Camden Towns; 
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while King’s Cross is a pick-up centre for a widely-spreading district. The 
City men command the traffic eastward for a couple of hours in the morning, 
and westward for a couple of hours in the afternoon; but at all other hours of 
the day the passengers are so truly cosmopolitan as to demonstrate the vast 
usefulness of the railway. The tradesman goes to make his purchases, and 
often on those monetary errands which end in “being disappointed in the 
city ;” the small manufacturer takes home his work in boxes, baskets, or paper 
parcels; the laundress finds her account in having herself and her clothes- 
basket conveyed a mile or two for twopence; the wayfarer who is bound for 
the London Bridge or Ludgate Hill stations, or those at King’s Cross or 
Paddington, may save his legs and catch a particular train by means of a similar 
small payment; the vendor of small wares decently (for most of them do behave 
decently on railways, more so than fast young men in first-class carriages) 
takes his place in a train, and deems it worth while to pay a trifle as a 
means of reaching his round of streets quickly; the lady takes the rail to go 
shopping with her daughter, and children to visit uncle and aunt a mile or two 
off; crinolined women, high and low, find more room for their expansive 
dresses in the railway carriages than in omnibuses; and in dirty weather there 
is an escape from the discomfort of standing in the mud, ‘‘ waiting for a ’bus.” 
All other considerations give way to these. The darkness in the tunnels, the 
heat of the gas-lighted carriages in summer time, the sulphurous odour down 
in the stations, the fear of unknown and indefinite dangers—all give place to the 
great fact that the railway renders services which cannot be rendered by any 
other agency. 

And so it is, more or less, with the other new railways within and near the 
metropolis. Most of us feel that it would be an immense loss of time, comfort, 
2nd convenience, if we were or could be deprived of them. The Kew resident 
does not wait to measure the number of miles which the North London Railway 

. takes him out of his way on the route to the City; he knows that the transit is 
quicker, cheaper, and more comfortable than by any other available route, and 
he would not go back to the old order of things if he could. When the Fins- 
bury branch of that railway was opened, a few weeks ago, there was sucha sudden 
rush of new traffic as clearly to show that thousands of additional people had had 
a want supplied. When the Epping branch of the much-vexed Great Eastern 
Railway was finished, a whole line of suburban villages was brought within 
residential reach (so to speak) of the metropolis; and the forest-borders gradually 
thickened with population. When the Chatham and Dover Railway crept first 
up to the ‘‘ Elephant and Castle,” then to Blackfriars, and then to Ludgate Hill, 
each new step was marked by so sudden an augmentation in the number 
of passengers as to denote not only that those who travelled before travelled a 
longer distance now, but that a new group of people had taken to the rail— 
substituting it for a more humble and primitive mode of progression. When 
the rival, or rather original, Dover Railway, the South Eastern, was extended 
to the sumptuous Charing Cross Station, there, in like manner, was a sudden 
increase in the amount of travelling. Little do the passengers care, and little 
will they ever care, how many millions of money the two companies last name 
have spent in battling with each other, or how many years will elapse before an 
adequate return can be obtained for those millions. The companies. did not 
consult the people, and the people will not pity the companies. The railways 
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in question have spoiled many a vista on our highways, and caused an infinite 
amount of discomfort to housekeepers and lodgers; but there they are, and 
their unquestionable usefulness is proved by the best of all tests—an enormous 
increase in travelling. 

Here, then, are two sides of a great question. The representatives on one 
sile point to the fact that all the new railways are largely used as soon as they 
ave opened: proving that there has been a real supply to a real want. The 
others draw attention to the misery occasioned by the driving of dislodged 
inmates from their homes to overcrowded and unhealthy tenements; the stop- 
page of traffic in the streets while the railways are being constructed ; the dis- 
turbance of underground works that have cost a large amount of time and 
capital; the filling up of open places at present available as healthy spots; 
and the crossing of our public ways with lofty viaducts which, whatever else 
they may be, are certainly not a ‘joy for eyer’ as things of beauty. The 
hopeful philosophers bid us let the railway companies alone, under the 
abiding conviction that things will right themselves in the end through the 
natural adjusting tendencies of unshackled trade and enterprise. The more 
dissatisfied observers have no hope save in Government interference; they 
argue that the highways of a country ought to belong to the State, and that 
the Government alone could be impartial in the distribution of transit facili- 
ties. Just as in many other public questions, both parties have a portion of 
the right on their side; and it may be that some middle course will be struck 
out, combining the practicable advantages of both. Mr. W. Hawes lately 
glanced at this subject, in a paper read before the Society of Arts. is object was 
negative rather than positive, a condemnation of a proposed plan rather than a 
proposal of hisown. Mr. Galt, in a volume of considerable dimensions, has adyo- 
cated the purchase of all the railways in the kingdom by the Government, at a cost 
equal to two-thirds or so of the National Debt. This stupendous operation would 
have for its main purpose the lowering of railway fares to one-third of their pre- 
sent average amount, and the organisation of the traffic with exclusive reference 
to the interests of the public—the ‘‘ greatest happiness of the greatest number.” 
The Government are not to raise revenue out of railways. If they honestly pay 
the working expenses, and the interest on the purchase money, that will 
suffice; the tax-payers will be benefited in other ways, by saving so many 
millions a year in fares and freights. Mr. Hawes, in attacking this theory, 
dwelt chiefly on the utter unfitness of Government to manage commercial 
enterprises. The Post Office is almost the only favourable instance; and there 
are those who believe that even this might be better conducted by private energy, 
like the very remarkable Railway Clearing House system—one of the most 
perfect things of the kind in existence. But be this as it may, the experience of 
past years is not encouraging to those who would entrust the Government with 
commercial responsibilities. Such of the public highways as have been made 
by, and belong to, the Government, have been enormously expensive; the 
Government mail steamers were so thoroughly beaten by those belonging to 
private companies, that the former have been nearly abandoned for the latter ; 
the Caledonian Canal, which was constructed out of the national purse, 
has never paid even its working expenses; the dockyard accounts are kept 
in a way that a City firm or company would not tolerate for a single day— 
these, and other instances, are adduced by Mr. Ilawes to show that 
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the English Government, perplexed as it is by official routine on one side 
and parliamentary pressure on the other, is a singularly inefficient body for 
managing enterprises requiring constant watchfulness, inventive ingenuity, 
sagacious foresight, decisive action, and a certain elasticity in the working 
machinery. But it is urged on the other side that the Government, though the 
owner, need not be the manager of the railways; that, in some way or other, 
the management might be entrusted to agents or firms, contractors or com- 
panies, without foregoing the advantages of State proprietorship. 

Meantime, the patient is waiting while the doctors come to an agreement. 
Surely there might be some middle channel, some medium course that would 
prevent too rapid an extension of new railways. Unless the House of Commons 
passes Railway Bills, they are null and void; and therefore the House has a 
hold on the matter. As it is, the Committees are left to do pretty much as 
they like, each independent of the others; and the House now seldom throws 
out Railway Bills which the Committees have passed. If it were agreed that 
certain evils result from too rapid a prosecution of many railways at one time, 
and certain other evils from the mode in which houses are destroyed and traffic 
interrupted, then surely some general maxim or mode of procedure might be 
laid down as a guidance to the Committees, leaving them to decide upon the special 
merits or demerits of each particular scheme. There was at one time a hope that 
the Board of Trade would have been more useful than it has proved to be in 
this matter; but Parliament showed a sort of jealousy of the powers entrusted 
to the Board, and overruled most or at least many of its decisions. It musi 
be either one or the other—the Government or the Legislature. If Committees 
are appointed with no further instructions than those at present given to them, 
there will be a repetition of the hap-hazard course hitherto pursued; and if no 
department of the Government possesses greater power in the matter than is at 
present held by the Board of Trade, the powerful railway influence in the 
House of Commons will receive too little check. To buy up existing railways 
is one thing; to exercise more caution in granting Acts for new railways is 
another and a very different thing. Especially desirable is it that such caution 
should be observed in the metropolis, where the comfort of three million 
inhabitants is concerned. Those inhabitants relish most of the railways when 
they are finished, and show their relish by a prodigious amount of travelling ; 
but it is not the less necessary that certain evils, almost inevitably consequent 
on a hasty sanction of a multiplicity of new schemes, should be steadily borne 
in mind and provided for. 


GEORGE Dopp. 














PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Mr. GLADSTONE has produced and expounded the long looked-for Reform Bill, 
which is to be read a second time on the 12th of April. He introduced it in a 
speech of moderate length, delivered in a full, attentive, but by no means excited 
House. Indeed, the feeling of the assembly seemed to be rather one of curiosity, 
which looked to see what the Minister would make of his subject, than of confi- 
dence, much less enthusiasm. There was nothing electric in the atmosphere, no 
sustaining cheers, no bursts of approval, no warmth, no evidence of the existence 
of that force behind the Minister which tells that a great party is interested in 
the carrying of a great measure. The House, though it cheered Mr. Gladstone 
when he stole into his place—he came from behind the Speaker’s chair and not 
from the main entrance—seemed to be cold during the delivery of his speech, 
and at the most only expectant; yet he had complete possession of the minds of 
his hearers from the first word to the last. When he sat down there was a burst 
of cheers, but they sounded like a courteous acknowledgment, and not like a 
burst of satisfaction. In short, the exposition of the Reform Bill was a 
business-like statement, rather than a great oration: the Minister never 
appealed to the passions, nor to the imagination, but wholly to the judgment of 
his audience; his manner was deferential, and he evidently tried to convince 
and not to command. 

The measure he expounded is, like his statement, a moderate business-like 
attempt to solve a complicated problem. It may be stated in very few words. 
The county franchise is reduced to £14 rental, for a house alone, or a house with 
land ; copyholders and leaseholders in towns will be put on the same footing as 
freeholders, and entitled to vote in counties ; and all persons who have had £50 
in a sayings-bank for two years will have a county vote. That exhausts the 
changes in the counties, and these changes will add a large number of voters to 
the county list. The changes in the borough franchise are these :—First, the 
qualification is reduced from £10 rental to £7 rental. This figure has been 
adopted in preference to £6 rental, because the latter would add too many 
working men to the constituencies. Next, ‘compound householders,” that is 
householders whose rates are paid by their landlords, are to be treated as rate- 
payers, and enfranchised. The rate-paying clauses—so fruitful in abuse—are 
to be abolished. Finally, lodgers, who pay £10 per annum for unfurnished 
apartments, will be entitled to vote, but these will have to claim their vote from 
year to year. Dockyard labourers are to be disfranchised. Mr. Gladstone 
estimates that the effect of the Bill will be to increase the total of the 
constituency in England and Wales by 400,000 voters. 

Such is the measure which the Government has placed before Parliament. 
It is ayowedly not an attempt to effect a complete settlement. Mr. Gladstone 
argued that there’ was not time during this session to work out a complete 
settlement; barely time, indeed, to get through with this simple Franchise Bill. 
But the question, we take it, is, was it worth while to stir the question at 
all unless for the purpose of settling it once for all’ Is a mere addition of 
numbers to the register worth the trouble of securing’ What the country 
wanted, in so far as it wanted anything, was a settlement. What has been 
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presented to it—no matter how good it may be in itself—is not a settlement. 
The Parliament which passes this Bill may, next session, be asked to consent 
to a re-distribution of political power; and thus the question of Reform will 
become an annual. Mr. Gladstone’s Bill appears to be not unreasonable as 
part of a great scheme. It does not flood the constituencies with a class. It 
does open the door of the constitution to a great many now shut out. But 
it should have been accompanied by other arrangements; it should have been 
part of a great whole, As it stands, it is to be feared that it will fail, and as 
the Ministers stand or fall with it, there is a chance that they may fall. 

We have no time for a larger appreciation of the plan, the production 
of which brings us to the end of one period of doubt, curiosity, impatience, 
and intrigue. The fortnight preceding the production of the Bill has been 
characterised by every one of those qualities. Doubt and curiosity were 
natural and inevitable, but impatience was undignified and intrigue unworthy. | 
Day after day the public were told that the Ministry was ‘‘ weak,” but not one 
single piece of indisputable testimony was brought forward to prove the truth 
of the allegation. It was not zeal for reform which led to this marked line of 
conduct. Neither was it open and avowed hostility to reform. The sharpest 
critics professed to be, if not the friends of the Russell-Gladstone Ministry, yet 
friends of the Liberal party, and each would have been hurt had he been 
described as properly belonging to any other. There has been none of the 
rough out-spoken force of frank hostility. The subtleties of engineering have 
been preferred to open combats, and the Ministerial lines have been assailed by 
sap and mine covered by a good deal of sharpshooting. The malcontents went 
so far as to spring one of their mines by announcing the resignation of Lord 
Russell, and predicting the advent of the Duke of Somerset. This, as it had 
no foundation in fact, was going a little too far, and the engineer, who had 
been hoisted by his own petard, when he reached earth again consoled himself 
by energetic predictions that Lord Russell would certainly resign and retire 
from public life some day; retire whether he succeed or whether he fail. The 
fact is, that there is a section of the Liberal party which has been self-excluded 
from the administration; and there are in the administration, perhaps in the 
Cabinet, men who do not think they have got their deserts. Some of these are 
hostile to reform altogether; others affect to be better reformers than the 
Minister; and the whole are discontented. Rumour says that they have 
‘‘ formed square,” and intend to present an united phalanx on the flank of the 
Government. It is scarcely necessary to say that the leaders of this section 
are Mr. Lowe, Mr. Horsman, and Lord Elcho, and the names of others more 
highly-placed have been mentioned as aiding and abetting the malcontents. 
There has been talk even of the formation of a Third Party, to be compounded 
of heterogeneous elements fortuitously collected from both sides. But that is a 
dream. All the Liberal malcontents can do will be to act as obstructives, if 
they screw up their courage to act at all. Perhaps it is in the hope of getting 
help from these professing Liberals, as well as of testing their force and resolu- 
tion, that Lord Derby has induced his followers not to take ground at once 
against the Reform Bill but to wait and ‘‘ see what will turn up;” a very 
prudent resolve, especially as some Conservatives are really anxious to settle 
the Reform question out of hand. 


The really remarkable part of the history of the last few weeks has been that, 
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except on the Cattle Plague question, which swept the leaders on both sides off 
their feet, the Government has met with no sort of opposition more formidable 
than that involved in the little skirmish about the proceedings of certain election 
agents in Devonport dockyard. Up to this time Mr. Gladstone has fully sus- 
tained his great reputation, and has disappointed, we cannot say agreeably, 
those who predicted his failure as leader of the House. He has shown tact, 
moderation, and firmness, and has only once, though often tempted, allowed 
the House to perceive that he had any temper to control at all. The test, of © 
course, is by no means complete, but so far as it has been applied, he has 
stood it remarkably well. 

Pending the advent of the Reform Bill, the proceedings in Parliament were not 
wholly without importance. The debate on Maritime Law left the question where 
it found it. It is insisted that the Declaration of Paris, summed up in the 
phrase, ‘‘ Free ships make free goods,” has conferred advantages on neutrals that 
will operate to deprive us of part of our strength at sea; and that, therefore, we 
ought either to refuse to be bound by the Declaration, or induce all maritime 
nations to agree to exempt private property from capture at sea. This, how- 
ever, would make war on the ocean a duel, and would further cripple our naval 
power. The better course is to wait and watch events, and hold ourselves in 
readiness to recover lost ground. Some progress has been made towards the 
settlement of the Church Rate controversy. Although the second reading of the 
Church Rate Abolition Bill was carried by 285 to 252, it is understood to mean 
that, in committee, such changes will be made in the Bill as will abolish the 
compulsory process, and at the same time limit the administration of the fund 
derived from voluntary assessment. to those who pay the rate. This is Mr. 
Gladstone’s solution of the difficulty, and it was at onee approved by men so 
antagonistic as Mr. Beresford-Hope, Mr. Bright, and Mr. Samuel Morley. The 
Oaths Bill has passed a second reading without a division. Lord Derby sum- 
moned his followers to a conference at the house of Lord Salisbury, and there 
he explained that he should not oppose the Oaths Bill; but that, in framing the 
oath, he should insist on the insertion in the new oath, which is one of simple 
allegiance, of phrases which shall pledge the taker to allegiance not to the 
Queen alone, but to her heirs and successors as limited by the Act of Settlement, 
and to the recognition of the supremacy of the Queen in the courts established 
by law in the country. 

We have not been so busied with our own affairs as to lose sight altogether 
of those foreign politics which up to this year have attracted so large a share of 
public attention. It has not been possible todo so. Weare no longer per- 
mitted to doubt that Austria and Prussia are deep in a serious quarrel. The 
Gastein Convention was in every sense a temporary expedient. The Emperor 
of Austria assented to it because he had not a ‘‘shot in his locker,”’ literally not 
a score thousand pounds in his coffers. But while he gained by that transac- 
tion, the purchase money for his rights in Lauenburg, the government of 
Holstein, and time—most precious of all, Prussia gained substantial advantages, 
to wit, the strategic command of both Duchies and of the sea. Time also told 
in her favour as well as in that of Austria. Many months have passed. Francis 
Joseph has not been able to win over the Hungarians; Count von Bismarck has 
thought himself strong enough to dispense with parliamentary aid. He relies 
on the known approval with which the Prussian nation regards his schemes of 
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territorial agzrandisement ; and he seems to haye judged that this is the time 
to make a bold stroke for the annexation of the Duchies. Accordingly his 
friends in Holstein—Schleswig is already won—have been instructed to formally 
beg the king to annex both Duchies to Prussia, and Count yon Bismarck has 
publicly replied that he approves of that solution, that he shall ask the assent 
of Austria, and that, under all circumstances, he shall insist on the claims of 
Prussia. If persevered in, this must result either in war or a second submission 
of Austria to Prussia. The moment for preferring this claim is opportune. 
The Kaiser is as far as ever from granting satisfaction to Hungary. The Eastern 
question has broken out afresh. Russia is still unfriendly towards Austria. 
England is obstinately neutral. France either is, or has led Bismarck to believe 
that she is, not hostile to Prussia. The imperialist organs say Prussia may 
do what she likes with the Duchies ; France will only take note of her conduct, 
and store up the note for future use; while M. Rouher declares that France 
must be watchful, and reserve her liberty of action. Under these circumstances, 
Austria is naturally and justifiably anxious. She sees now that she took a 
false step when she joined Prussia in her attack on Denmark. Austria lost 
thereby a good deal of her influence in Germany without any corresponding 
gain of power like that secured by Prussia. Now she is driven to the wall. 
Occupying Holstein far from her own territory, she has been or will be sum- 
moned to quit it. Count Bismarck will offer probably a money compensation, 
or tell Austria to indemnify herself on the Lower Danube. It is believed that 
Austria will refuse point-blank, and that the Emperor will not submit to any 
further humiliation at the hands of his audacious ally. That the relations of 
the two Powers are strained to the uttermost is shown by the report that Austria 
has solicited the good offices of England, and has had her petition refused. It is 
believed she counts on the help of the Middle States, and also on the question- 
able assistance of France—of France, whose Emperor is clearly in close com- 
munication with Berlin. This is a very unpleasant state of affairs; for no one 
can tell what might be the issue or the extent of a combat between Austria 
. and Prussia, or its effect, not only upon Germany, but upon Europe. 

It is at this moment, when the conflict between Austria and Prussia appears 
to be approaching a turning point, that the Emperor Francis Joseph has con- 
trived to undo in Hungary a large part of the work of conciliation upon which 
he has so long been engaged. The Emperor has decided to bring the Hungarian 
Diet to a definite issue. The great bar to a restoration of confidence and unity 
is the laws of 1848. We need not stop to explain them, since it is less what they 
are than that they are which creates the trouble. These laws were made 
in a time of turbulence, but they were nevertheless regularly made and regularly 
sanctioned by the Emperor Ferdinand as King of Hungary. Now, the present 
Emperor Francis Joseph is not yet legally King of Hungary, because he has 
not chosen to go through the forms which are a condition precedent to coronation. 
In the quarrel between the Diet and the Emperor the point of divergence is 
this: the Emperor insists that the Diet should repeal or modify the objection- 
able laws of 1848 before he takes the coronation oath. The Diet insists, and 
certainly with legal propriety, that the laws can only be repealed or altered 
after the Emperor has become king. And, indeed, one does not see how the 
repeal or modification of the laws, even were the Diet to do what is required, 
could receive a legal sanction from one who is not legally qualified to give that 
sanction. Thus it will be seen the two parties are following each other round 
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a circle, or perhaps it would be more correct to say they have met in a narrow 
pass where neither will give way. The Diet, or more accurately its most in- 
fluential members, have declared their willingness to change these unhappy laws 
when they can legally do so. But the condition precedent is, that the king 
should recognise the validity of the laws, go through the solemn ceremonies 
enjoined by custom, and make himself legally king. The answer of the Emperor 
to the addresses of the Diet can only be regarded as a false step, and the only 
plausible excuse yet urged on his behalf is, that the feeling of his German 
subjects against further concessions to Hungary is too strong for him to resist. 
The Diet may devise a road out of the imbroglio, but it is most probable that 
it will stand fast upon the old constitutional ways, and thus prolong the period 
of suspense. The worst of the course taken by the Emperor is, that it sayours 
of distrust—a fact the Hungarians will be quick to appreciate. Now, distrust 
is often a good, but nearly as often a bad, councillor; and this is peculiarly a 
case for confidence. The Emperor has done immense wrong to Hungary, and 
in so doing has inflicted great injuries on himself and his empire. Magnanimity 
would have rapidly won the Hungarians. Suspicion will assuredly alienate 
them. After all, the Emperor may again take the matter into his own hands, 
and throw himself upon the Hungarians. He must know—Prussia and Russia 
prove it to him every day—that the want of cordial relations with Hungary has 
reduced him to a state of weakness which ruins his influence in Germany and 
in Europe; and as, for State purposes, he really desires to restore his empire to 
health, we may yet see such a change in his Hungarian policy as will bring 
back to him the hearts and the arms of his eastern subjects. Until he has got 
them back, he is at the mercy of Prussia, or any other power. If he fail to 
secure the willing co-operation of the Hungarians, he must fall again into the 
destructive paths of despotism, and rely on force. But that is a weapon which 
will break in his hand. Almost the only ground left for hope in the restoration 
of right and liberty in Hungary, and of health and strength to the Austrian 
empire, lies in the known passion of the Emperor for that reconciliation between 
himself and Hungary which yesterday seemed near at hand, but which has now 
receded into the misty distance. 

The French Emperor is not without his troubles. There has arisen, side 
by side with increased severity in the administration of what in France is 
called the law, a certain desire for less repression. While the journals are 
made to feel the curb, even the Bonapartists in the Chamber are demanding 
more freedom, and an amendment to the address expressing that desire will be 
supported by upwards of forty Imperialists. M. Rouher was able to stifle the 
debate on Mexico, but he will not be able to evade a discussion insisted on 
by so many who sit behind him, as we should say. The characteristic of the 
session, so far, has, indeed, been less the speeches of M. Thiers and M. Jules 
Favre, than the general political animation of both Chambers. Coupled with 
this there is the growth of an independent political sentiment in the country, 
which shows itself in larger majorities at the elections. But the Emperor is 
still completely master. He has a huge majority in his Chambers, he has the 
army, and he has the administration. The majority votes like a machine, 
the army will fire by order, the administration will obey so long as the 
Emperor holds the central seat of empire. The Mexican question, yet un- 
settled, is the greatest source of danger; for if he brings home the troops the . 
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army may be offended; if he keeps them in Mexico, he may have to fight 
the Americans. There are undoubtedly perils in his path, but the chances 
are that he will encounter them with his wonted sagacity and good luck. 
Under these circumstances he may not be sorry that a revolution at Buch- 
arest has opened a corner, just a corner, of the irrepressible Eastern ques- 
tion. The revolution was in itself a very simple affair. On the night of 
the 23rd of February Prince Couza suddenly found himself face to face with 
a body of armed conspirators, who exacted his signature to a written act 
of abdication. The Legislature, of Couza’s own creating, next declared — 
that the throne was vacant, formed a Provisional Government, proclaimed 
the Count of Flanders Prince or Hospodar of Roumania,—the official style 
and title of the united countries of Moldavia and Wallachia,—and then 
escorted Couza out of their limits, into Austria. So far all was plain sailing. 
But the Count of Flanders promptly and wisely sent by telegraph a refusal of 
the proffered honour; and the Powers which signed the Treaty of Paris in 
1856 became seized of the question, as, indeed, they would have been even had 
the Count of Flanders accepted the onerous task of ruling the Roumanians. 
It may be remembered that, at the close of the Crimean War, the Powers were 
importuned to consent to the union of Moldavia and Wallachia under one 
Government. They could not agree at Paris, and a Commission was appointed 
to consider the matter and to recommend what should be done. The Com- 
mission decided against the union, but conferred on each province the right 
of electing its own ruler. The principalities were not slow to turn the flank of 
this arrangement, for each elected the same Hospodar, Colonel John Couza, 
and thus practically set aside the plan of separation framed by the Commission. 
This led to serious administrative inconveniences, and in 1861 the Porte called 
in the aid of the other Powers, and it was ultimately agreed that the two 
principalities should be united, but only so long as Couza lived or reigned. 
All the Powers, however, except Austria, in accepting this arrangement, 
expressed a hope that, if it worked well, the Porte would consent to its con- 
tinuance. In 1864 Couza, a student of the ways of the French Emperor, 
executed a coup d’état, submitted a new constitution to the Roumanians, and 
so manipulated universal suffrage—that new engine of despotism—as to 
obtain a popular vote in his favour. The Porte and the Powers assented. It 
is the very Legislature, thus created by a coup d’état, which has overthrown the 
Hospodar. But as by his expulsion the provisional arrangement comes to an 
end, the Powers have again to meet in conference, and say what shall be done 
with these troublesome dwellers in the valley of the Lower Danube. The 
Powers have no option. They have guaranteed, severally and collectively, the 
integrity of the Turkish empire. Roumania, as part of it, is especially pro- 
vided for in the Treaty of Paris. It is expressly stated that not one of them 
singly can interfere in that province, but that any necessary interference must 
be in the names of ali, and have the assent of the Porte. Hence, as the affair 
cannot be settled without them, they are obliged to interfere, and the mode of 
proceeding is to hold a conference. As it is the fashion to humour the Emperor 
Napoleon, and feed French vanity by making Frenchmen believe that Paris is 
the capital of Europe, the conference, which should be held in Constantinople, 
will, it is affirmed, be held in Paris. The two things to be settled are the 
prolongation of the Union and the choice of a Hospodar. This personage 
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must be a native of Roumania, a provision which excludes the cadets of foreign 
royal families, and indeed foreigners altogether—the Count of Flanders as well 
as the Duke of Leuchtenberg. Russia has shown her appreciation of the crisis 
by keeping 60,000 men in hand, just over the Pruth. Of course this Danubian 
revolution is an embarrassment for Austria, who is bound to keep an eye on 
the Lower Danube. 

The striking fact in the late news from America is the flaming discord between 
the President and the Congress. For many weeks the Legislature and the 
Executive have been in a state of chronic opposition. The President desires to 
see the Southern States again fully represented in Congress. He considers that 
the revolution is at an end; that the Union is restored; and that the late 
“rebels,” having complied with all his conditions, ought to resume their 
functions in the common Parliament just as if nothing unusual had happened. 
All his efforts during the autumn and winter were directed towards the bringing 
about of that consummation. He expected to see the representatives and 
senators admitted without further question, and he was chagrined to find joint 
resolutions of exclusion barring the door. Congress thinks the South has not, 
and the President thinks the South has, given adequate guarantees of loyalty. 
Nor is this surprising. President Johnson, although he refused to secede, and 
perilled life and limb in the Union cause, was and remains a Democrat pur sang. 
State rights, as opposed to Federal or national rights, are to him second only in 
importance to the Union. And no doubt there is a good deal to be said for his 
view, which at all events has the stamp of magnanimity. But on the other 
hand, it should be remembered, that if the Southern members and senators were 
to be admitted as if there had been no war of secession, they would come in 
with a larger representation, proportionately, than the loyal States, because 
the constitution as it stands enables them to include three-fifths of the 
negroes in the bases of representation; and they would come in to vote on 
questions affecting the very debt incurred to subdue them, and other matters of 
vital importance in the new state of things—such as legislation on behalf of the 
freedmen, on military organisation, and taxation. Therefore, although the 
policy of the President is the more magnanimous, it appears to be the less 
prudent, and there is something to be said for a Congress which demands safe- 
guards and amendments of the constitution to adapt the South to the alterations 
made during the war. The President has long shown his hostility to the 
majority in Congress in various ways. But few were prepared for his bold act 
of putting his veto on the Freedman’s Bureau Bill. This was a really question- 
able measure extending to the freedmen a very elaborate and exceptional 
system of protective legislation. Its only justification lies in the fact that the 
United States changed the slave into a freedman, not so much out of a desire 
to benefit him as out of a desire to benefit themselves, and consequently they 
owe to the freedman every protection and support. The Bill passed through 
Congress by large majorities, and then Mr. Johnson said, ‘‘I forbid,” and gave 
his reasons in a dignified and statesmanlike way, converting at once opinion 
against the Bill. With this, however, he was not content. A deputation pre- 
sented an address to him, and he replied in a speech which has lowered him in 
the estimation of all persons not steady sympathisers with the late Confederates. 
It is remarkable, indeed, that the warmest admirers of President Johnson now 
are to be found among those who are still secretly in fayour of slavery, who are 
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never tired of girding at the North, and who shudder at the mention of the 
word Democracy. Besides putting himself in a position to be admired by the 
ex-Confederates, Mr. Johnson has put himself at the head of a party. Not 
satisfied with exercising his right, and indeed his duty of vetoing a Bill he 
thought bad, President Johnson has xamed his political opponents, and accused 
them of inciting persons to assassinate him. This is very unworthy of the 
head of a State. In short, his answer to the deputation of sympathisers showed 
that he had abandoned the position of the judge to assume that of the advocate 
and the partisan. What he aims at apparently is the revival under his leader- 
ship of that bad old Democratic party, formed of nearly the whole South and a 
large Northern section, whose representative men were Mr. Jefferson Davis and 
Fernando Wood respectively, and whose political action brought on the late 
war. Under these circumstances the future of the United States does not look 
bright, for although the Senate refused to pass the Freedman’s Bill over the 
President’s veto, the House remains as hostile as ever. The real gravity of the 
situation lies in the fact that the chief of the Executive has become the leader 
of a party. The dissensions in the Union, however, must be very gratifying to 
two kindred spirits—the Emperor Napoleon, and his client the Emperor 
Maximilian, who, it seems, because he is a scion of an imperial house, must 
not be called ‘‘ an Austrian adventurer.” 

Some fragments of the evidence taken before the Jamaica Commission have 
been made public. It would scarcely be right to comment upon these fragments 
were it not that those who are bent on the exculpation of Mr. Eyre exer- 
cise the privilege of carrying out that enterprise while they still enjoin silence 
upon those who are not able to accept the apologies put forward for his conduct. 
Under these circumstances we have a clear right to remind our readers again of 
the real questions at issue, from which sedulous attempts are made in various 
quarters to divert them. The Commission sitting in Jamaica is entrusted with 
the duty of discovering whether there was any warrant, or even colourable 
warrant for the immense slaughter of the coloured race in the eastern parishes 
of the island; whether there was warrant for the torture with the cat of large 
numbers not included among the slain; whether there was warrant for the 
devastation of so many habitations and properties of the coloured people; whether 
any of the persons flogged or executed, or both, had anything like a fair trial; 
whether Mr. Gordon was legally executed for treason, or judicially murdered 
to gratify political passions; whether, in short, it was necessary, in order to 
suppress a riot and punish murderers, to deliver a populous and flourishing 
part of the island for one month to the rope, the cat, the bullet, the torch, 
and provost-marshal Gordon Ramsay. For whatever was done Mr. Eyre is 
responsible, and he is not the man to shrink from responsibility. Although 
there is now no agitation on the subject, the people of this country have not 
forgotten, and will not forget, to demand a strict account. Public opinon is not 
active because it has confidence in the Commission. Its judgment is suspended. 
We abstain for the present from any further remark except this—that, as yet, 
not a tittle of evidence has come from Jamaica, we will not say to justify, but 
even to excuse the conduct of the Jamaica authorities, civil and military, as 
described by themselves. The confessions of Governor Eyre and the coloncls 


and captains have not yet been either refuted or toned down. 
March 13. 
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A CoNSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE; FROM THE ACCESSION 
oF CHARLES I. TO THE RESTORATION: With an Introduction on Feudal 
Times; and a Particular Examination of Mr. Hume’s Statements. By 
Gro. BropiE, Esq., Historiographer Royal of Scotland. Second Edition. 
Three Volumes. Longmans, 1866. 

In the main, historians are divided into two classes, the /awlatores temporis 

acti, and the men of progress, whose eyes are fixed on the future, and who 

are never weary of hymning the hopes and triumphs of the nineteenth 
century. But there will always be a certain per-centage of ‘‘ nondescripts,”’ 
among whom we imagine Mr. Brodie must be classed. He starts by 
tearing the soft veil of distance off the middle ages, and displaying feudal 
times in even more than their natural ugliness. 


The French writers have 
accustomed us to this style of thing. 


Everybody, from Michelet down to 
the merest feuilletonist, has an ill word for the good old days when the 
people were taxed and corvé-ed without ruth or reason, and no doubt it 
is abundantly easy to show that no nation has ever been more wretched than 
France was under feudalism, and that, but for its great natural resources, 
it must have been permanently impoverished by centuries of such extra- 
ordinary misrule. But in England we believed it was different. Because our 
‘lower orders’? were not even as those poor down-trodden Gauls, therefore 
it was (we fancied) that at Poitiers and Agincourt banner and banneret, gilded 
armour, and mailed knight went down before inferior numbers of quite ‘ in- 
ferior” men. Has Mr. Brodie got his melancholy views of England under the 
feudal system from Dr. Vaughan? How does he prove that the feudal system 
was ever firmly and fully established in this country? He says that ‘‘if the 
land of a country be appropriated by a few, and the many have no manufactures 
to exchange for the produce of the soil, the lot of the latter must, under any 
form of government, be slavery and wretchedness.” And he speaks of estates 
overburdened with inhabitants, of those who attempted to resist the baron’s 
oppression becoming outcasts, hopeless of aid from their kinsfolk, or even of 
shelter on some other estate, of ‘‘the bulk of the people being completely 
strangers to liberty” until the nobles took it into their heads to ruin themselves 
by running a neck and neck race in expenditure with the merchants. And this is 
‘‘merrie England,” the land where, as Mr. Thorold Rogers lately shewed us in 
Macmillan, a labourer’s wages in the fourteenth century were at least equivalent 
to fifteen shillings a week, while he had, besides, pasture for his cow and un- 
limited firewood and various other ‘ perquisites,” of which his nineteenth 
century descendant knows nothing. You cannot write history by taking the 
old time, and of malice prepense, shutting your eyes to everything except its 
occasional lawlessness. Hence Mr. Brodie’s introduction is far too unfair to 
the England of the Conquest. He builds up a horrible system—the feudal 
system as it never did exist in England; just as if the exceptional cruelties of 
William the Conqueror and the miseries of Stephen’s reign were a sample of 
the whole time—and then he sets himself to show how this system was “ gra- 
dually subverted.” The grand difference, brought out (as he himself shews, 
so clearly in Sir John Fortescue’s book ‘‘ De laudibus Legum Angiiw,” and in 
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other places, between medieval England and medieval France, arose, not 
because we were quicker in shaking off the feudal yoke, nor because trade and 
manufacture grew faster here than they did abroad. In this last particular 
the reverse was the case. Flanders was a great manufacturing country long 
before England did anything except export wool. England throve quicker 
than France because the feudal system was never so firmly established here as 
it was on the Continent. Happily in England we have always been satisfied 
with compromises, and haye soberly abstained from that ‘‘ inexorable logic” 
(as Sir James Stephen calls it) which has so often led our neighbours into 
extremes whether of feudalism or Calvinism or sansculottism. Were it not 
for the certainty that feudalism never struck deep root here, nor extended what 
are called its ramifications, it would be the most remarkable thing in the 
world’s history that in the France of the fifteenth century the people should 
have been ‘‘ in the most deplorable misery,” while in England at the same date 
‘‘they lived in security and comfortable circumstances.”’ We may be sure that, 
despite the moans of the Saxon chronicler, England, even in Stephen’s day, was 
never in so bad a state as France: the records of the time are (as Mr. Brodie 
confesses) very scanty ; when and how (for instance) the Englishman got the 
use of arms, which the French peasant never managed to secure, is uncertain. 
3ut the fact remains, the contrast in Philip de Comines’ day was as strong as 
possible between two nations of whom, Mr. Brodie would have us believe, 
that about two hundred years before, they had been in pretty much the same 
condition. Hume is no doubt wrong in his low estimate of the strength of 
English freedom under the later Plantagenets; but Mr. Brodie is equally 
wrong in thinking that the nation was so utterly enslaved at and after the 
Conquest. 

Throughout his book Mr. Brodie keeps up a dropping fire of criticism on 
Hume. The threat on his title-page leads us to expect that he will do so. 
Still, we cannot help feeling that to convict Hume of inaccuracy and misrepre- 
sentation is not a difficult task, that it has been done already, and, moreover, 
that there is no great advantage in doing it, seeing that everybody distrusts 
Hume’s minor details, and feels sure that a historian who thought so lightly of 
human testimony would often throw small facts aside, if they seemed likely to 
disturb his settled arguments, and spoil his well-turned periods. We do not 
pretend to follow Mr. Brodie either through his squabbles as to whether the 
Court of Star Chamber did or did not exist before Henry VII., and how far 
the old Church fiction of ‘‘a common recovery” did away with entail and 
with Edward I.’s law ‘‘De Donis;” nor, again, whether Elizabeth’s illegal 
acts did or did not lead the Stuarts to indulge in a more barefaced lawless- 
ness. We cannot even notice his exhaustive summary of the case of ship- 
money, though this deserves to be published in a separate form. Still less 
do we mean to follow him through the intricacies of Scottish plots and 
counterplots, which he naturally deals with con amore. What we wish to 
protest against is his unfair depreciation of early times. His ideal seems to 
lie midway between then and now. For while he is not quite satisfied with 
things as they are now-a-days, he is loud in his praise of the Puritans; he 
cannot find a word against Pym’s morals, though he casts a slur on Queen 
Henrietta, of whom he says, ‘‘In my first edition I stated that her conjugal 
fidelity to her husband was undoubted. It has been with pain that I 
have, on attending to certain authorities, and reflecting further on her 
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whole life, been led to a different conclusion.” This is very hard; for Mr. 
Brodie does not give these ‘“‘ certain authorities,” though he carefully quotes 
chapter and verse in every other instance. He is as bad as Milton, who (not 
content with justly attacking Charles for his perfidy) is for ever charging him 
with youthful immoralities. It is a poor office to rake up and microscopically 
examine the dirt of two centuries ago. Better (unless the ‘‘ certain authorities” 
are such as will bear bringing forward in public) leave Charles’s Queen to be 
what most people have thought her, the king’s wilful, imperious, yet loving 
wife—his evil genius, but certainly not his betrayer. 

With three thick volumes to fill, Mr. Brodie is of course able to say a good deal 
about most of the chief men of the times of which he treats. He does not tell 
us much that is new about any of them, nor is he ever particularly graphic. 
His sketch of Laud, for instance, falls considerably short of what might have 
been made out of far scantier materials; and yet the scene in which Williams 
begs James to make his friend bishop of St. David’s, is one of the most graphic 
in the whole book. Of Mr. Brodie’s own style—sententious, hard, as if he had 
purposely avoided Macaulayism—a fair example is the following about Charles: 
‘‘Two apparently inconsistent qualities have been remarked in this prince 
—uncommon obstinacy, and yet diffidence in his own judgment; but the 
inconsistency is more apparent than real. A great mind pursues the mature 
dictates of its judgment, unmoved by a senseless cry of opposition, while it is 
ever ready to listen to sound reasons for altering its course: obstinacy is the 
offspring of humour and passion, and, as “it has not the sanction of the under- 
standing, which it is yet anxious to impose upon by specious arguments, it 
looks abroad for the support of another’s judgment. If a person with such a 
disposition have power, the flatterer is ever at hand to study his humour and 
watch the fayourable moment for confirming it, till he who began to falter 
under the general censure follows his predetermined course with alacrity. 
The flatterer is now consulted on every emergency, and by still attending to his 
patron’s master-passion, rules him in most particular instances.’’ Of Charles’s 
trial and death-scene, Mr. Brodie naturally gives very full accounts. He 
follows Herbert as to the former, rejecting not only Perinchief and other rabid 
royalists, but Clarendon and Warwick. Hence he says the spitting is a profane 
invention to eke out a parallel between Charles and ‘“‘ the King of the Jews;” 
and the exclamation, ‘‘ Poor souls! they would do as much to their own officers 
for sixpence,” though it is found in Rushworth (whom our author holds to be 
good enough authority on other occasions), is softened down into a remark 
made to Herbert, after the king and he had returned home: ‘‘ That ery (for 
Justice! Execution!) was doubtless given by their officers, for whom the 
soldiers would do the like were there occasion.” Charles’s dying speech will 
always win men’s sympathies. He seems to have honestly believed that he 
had always been a friend to parliaments and to the freedom of the people, of 
which no doubt his whole plan of government had been subversive. Men 
manage strangely to deceive themselves. Liud and Strafford said much the 
same thing; and though their own letters indisputably prove the contrary, 
we shall scarcely be right in thinking that they died with a lie on their lips. 

Severely impartial, at any rate where Scotland is not in the case, Mr. Brodie 
defends Prince Rupert’s so-called obstinacy in fighting at Marston Moor, and 
thinks that the Marquis of Newcastle’s advice came, as good advice often does, 
after the event. For the Irish who were brought over he has no more mercy 
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than had the Parliamentary generals. He notices how they had no quarter 
given them: he does not notice (what the reader will find in Guizot, on, we 
imagine, good authority) that the noyades of the French Revolution were but 
repetitions of the good old plan of getting rid of the Irish Papist prisoners. 
While we are on this point, let us remark how very lightly Mr. Brodie passes 
over the cruelties practised on Jesuits, and such like ‘‘ Pope’s pedlers.” Speak- 
ing, too, of the massacre at Drogheda, he says, without a word of comment, 
‘* To blacken the measure, the majority of the garrison were said to be Protes- 
tants.” Toleration, of course, never entered into the heads of either Papist 
or Puritan; yet the Puritan’s bigotry is the most monstrous, for we always 
expect the dissenter to remember that others, too, may wish to dissent in other 
directions. The ‘‘illiberal liberal” annoys us far more than a consistently 
intolerant Tory. Of Scripture phrases, by the way, and Scripture precedent the 
Puritans had not by any meansa monopoly. In the little church of Rollestone, 
a few miles from Burton-on-Trent, there is a curious instance of how each side 
could quote against the other. While a Royalist complains, on his epitaph, that 
they who ‘‘ break down all the carved work of God’s house with axes and 
hammers,” have seized his property, ‘‘and call the land by their own names,” 
the Roundhead (ousted by this same old proprietor’s son) bids God “‘ look upon 
the Covenant, for all the earth is full of darkness and cruelty.” In the same 
way Mr. Brodie gives us Montrose, plundering Argyle with fiend!y cruelty, and 
yet writing, ‘‘I never felt more than now the singular providence and goodness 
of God.” Montrose in Argyle, talking of God’s providence, reminds us of the 
Cromwellians in Ireland, fasting and praying before they divided the lands of the 
native ‘‘Canaanite.” Of this famous ‘‘settlement,” on which Mr. Prendergast’s 
book has thrown so much light, our author says nothing. On the other hand, he 
gives all the old tales about the so-called ‘‘ massacre of 1641.” Now, if the reader 
will take Mr. Prendergast’s ‘‘ Cromwellian Settlement,” or, better still, if he 
will refer to a tract quite lately published—the narrative of the Rev. Mr. Clogy, 
Bishop Bedell’s son-in-law, one of twelve hundred prisoners who lived seven 
months among the Ulster Irish, and were treated with the greatest kindness, 
and (marvellous for that age) ‘‘ allowed the free exercise of their religion,” he 
will see that, though there were atrocities on both sides, there was no ‘‘ mas- 
sacre’’ either in fact or in intention. It was necessary to ‘‘ prove” one in 
order to checkmate the king in two ways—first, by making the Irish so 
hateful in English eyes that their help should do positive harm to the royal 
cause, next by rousing such indignation over here as to make men freely sub- 
scribe for a ‘‘ private army” which should fight against the king in England 
before it was sent over to quell the Irish rebels. Moreover, the ‘‘ transplanting,” 
which followed, carried out as it was with circumstances of elaborate cruelty, 
could only be excused by horrors like those with which Sir W. Temple’s book, 
published five years after their supposed occurrence, is filled. On the whole 
matter, however, Mr. Brodie’s researches are limited to a mere recapitulation 
of the stock ‘‘ authorities.” ; 

Mr. Brodie’s brief sketch of the early Tudor period seems to us the most 
interesting part of his work; and it is enriched with quotations from John 
Rous, of Warwick (Hist. Rer. Angl.), from Latimer, and from Sir T. 
More’s Utopia, which go far to prove that the change from retainership 
to tenancy was not made without far more wholesale misery than ever 
befell the most ‘‘ oppressed” parts of Ireland. When English lords and gen- 
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tlemen found their retainers could no longer add either to their power or 
their dignity, they drove them out with all the ruthlessness of the typical 
Irish landlord. The “‘evicted” retainers died by the thousand, helping too 
to fill up that army of ‘valiant beggars ” of which Henry VIILI.’s statutes 
speak so continually. Fancy England over crowded three centuries ago ; 
yet Mr. Brodie complacently speaks of the filth, bad food, &c., in the cities 
as ‘‘ blessings to posterity, because they swept off the greater part of the 
population, thus raising wages and making manufacturers rich:” a cynical 
sort of quasi-Benthamism which prepares us for such statements as ‘‘ Ward- 
ship was no evil, but a positive good.” There is in several points a parallel 
between the England of Henry VIII. and the Ireland of to-day. When we 
read that ‘‘the provincial towns decayed because the consolidation of farms 
drove the people into cities,” we seem to see a picture of what is going on in 
Ireland, where the greatest sufferers by the bad times are the little shopkeepers 
in third-rate towns. Much of this part of the book may be read with profit, 
even by those who have studied Mr. Froude; whom, by the way, Mr. Brodie’s 
cold judgment about Henry VIII. will offend almost as much as his estimate of 
Cromwell will scandalise Mr. Carlyle. 

We do not think Mr. Brodie will be popular. He can scarcely have expected 
to be so, for he has chosen a period about which livelier writers have already 
told pretty nearly all that most of us want to know. There was no great 
question to be settled, towards the settlement of which he has brought forward 
new facts or even new theories. We cainnot, indeed, dismiss off-hand, with the 
ungracious question, ‘‘ Why did he give himself the trouble to write it?” a 
man who offers us three large and evidently carefully compiled volumes. Yet 
he certainly will not take rank with Macaulay or Froude, or even with the much- 
abused Hume. Scholars have read in other places nearly all the original extracts 
which alone redeem the book from absolute dulness; and, so far as scholars 
are concerned, what new matter there is had better haye been given in a 
separate form. Yet still, though ordinary readers will prefer one of the 
picturesque historians, English history is such an endless affair, its sources are 
so many, and most of them so entirely out of the way of every-day people, . 
that we are grateful to any one who will, now and then, let those who were 
looking on tell the stories of old times in their own words. So fond are we 
of this kind of history, that a few months ‘‘dryasdust”’ research will give any 
man a cheap reputation as a historian. Chronicles and records there still are 
by the ton. True, they are like the rubbish outside a Cornish mine, most of the 
‘* goodness” has been taken away already. But, like that rubbish, they may by 
proper ‘‘treatment”’ be made to yield some modicum of real sterling value. 
Mr. Brodie has worked well at the rubbish heap; we do not think he has 
always treated it in the best way. Anyhow he certainly will not fill the gap 
left between Froude’s Tudors and Macaulay’s later Stuarts. 

Il. 8. Facan, 


JAMES MEETWELL; OR, INCIDENTS, ERRORS, AND EXPERIENCES IN THE LIFE 
or A Scortish Mercuant. Two Vols. Edinburgh: W. P. Nimmo. 
MERCHANTS in Scotland are not necessarily men engaged in large commercial 
transactions; they may sell yards of tape over a counter or whisky in a spirit- 
store. James Meetwell fights his way through life as a tradesman, and the 
record of his good deeds and misdoings, his difficulties and successes, is 
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delivered in these two goodly volumes for the benefit of posterity. The book 
is an autobiography, and the editor is careful to inform us that it must not be 
regarded as a fictitious narrative. ‘‘ It is,” he says, ‘‘a simple narrative of a 
life—not the life of an adventurer or a traveller, much less that of a politician 
or a man of science; not even that of one who has encountered vicissitudes 
more varied or extraordinary than those that chequer the earthly career of 
ordinary men, but that of one who has enjoyed the pleasures, borne the pains, 
and fulfilled the duties incident to our common humanity; one who, in short, 
has ‘ fought the battle.’ ” 

Such is the programme, and it must be owned that the promise held out in it 
is sufficiently fulfilled. James Meetwell is a sensible, sponsible, worldly-wise, 
heavenly-minded Scotchman, who marries two wives, does his duty by his 
country in adding to her population, is blessed with a shrewd money- 
making intellect and a cold temperament, endeavours to make the best of 
both worlds, and succeeds pretty tolerably in making the best of one. He is 
a fair type of his class, and any one who has lived much in Scotland will 
recognise the truthfulness of the portrait. James is honest and manly, cal- 
culating and kind-hearted. A good fellow enough to meet with in the way of 
business, but a little too prosy for a companion of one’s leisure. His story is 
as prolix as a Scotch sermon, perhaps as useful. In his moral reflections he 
surpasses Mrs. Sherwood or Hannah More. He has a neatly-turned aphorism 
for every circumstance in his life, and proves to demonstration the folly of 
being naughty and the wisdom of doing what is right. Surely no Scotchman 
who reads James Meetwell’s autobiography will ever go astray again,—whisky 
will yield precedence to water, and purity and piety will walk hand in hand. 

It is but fair to the good man to give some specimens of his wise reflections; 
they will partly show the flavour of the book. Here are a few choice thoughts 
which the reader may inwardly digest :— 

“ A man who has got a good education, and can pleasantly express himself in prayer, 
has a great advantage over him who cannot.’ 

‘* Sincere devotion is best represented by the figure of an earnest female.” 

“Avoid the rod as much as possible: too frequently used, it raises the devil in the 
youthful mind.” 

“Oh, love of drink, devouring monster! causing ruin and wretchedness in a degree 
greater by'tenfold than any other evil existing in our boasted country, thou art our most 
dangerous, deadly, and still prevailing enemy ; the destroyer of the bloom of youth; 
undermining and corrupting the vigour of manhood ; rendering the wise, the shrewd, 
the discriminating, drivelling, stupid, and contemptible, if not vicious.” 


By which we may gather that drunkenness, although a ‘“ devouring monster,” 
or, as Dean Close says of tobacco, a “‘ gorging fiend,” is not in itself a vice. 
Mr. Meetwell deserves the thanks of the publicans for his fine discrimination. 


“ How delightful it is, in the morning of life, to roam among flowers and fruits with 
those of the softer sex whom we esteem and love!” 

“Oh, what a calamity it often is when something like a fortune of ten thousand 
pounds is left to a family!” 

“Oh, ladies! if I could only induce you to restrain your lovers, ere they become your 
husbands, from starting too high in life . . . . I amsure it would tell well in the end for 
your comfort and happiness. What is saved to your husbands is saved to yourselves ; 
and the less you spend now, the more comfortable will you be hereafter.” 

“ It is a sign of a truly reflective mind, and there is a degree of magnanimity about 
it, when a man says openly, ‘I believe I was wrong.’ ”’ 


To come back from these elevated and elevating sentiments to the plain prose 
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of criticism. James Meetwell’s reflections, although recurring frequently 
enough, do not form the staple of his biography. He is, as I have before said, 
a long-headed, sagacious man ; and, in passing through life, he has kept his 
eyes wide open. He loses nothing from lack of observation; and though his career 
has been that of an ordinary tradesman, he collects together much that is 
curious and racy. ‘‘There is nothing too little,” said Dr. Johnson, ‘for so 
little a creature as man ;” and he adds that it is ‘‘ by studying little things that 
we attain the great art of having as little misery and as much happiness as 
possible.” The author of these volumes has endeavoured to discover this art, 
and whatever success he may have met with is assuredly due to the cautious, 
careful study of ‘little things.’ The incidents related in the narrative are 
severally unimportant, but they acquire value by accumulation. James Meet- 
well is often tedious, but I am not sure whether the slow movement of his story 
does not enhance its value. It needs patience to read it through, but you gain 
something for the trouble. Indeed, with all its faults, the book is original and 
suggestive. Defoe would have read it with pleasure, and it has several passages 
in it which remind us of his peculiar power. JouN DENNIS. 


LirFE AND LETTERS oF LADY ARABELLA STUART, INCLUDING NUMEROUS 
ORIGINAL AND UNPUBLISHED DocuMENTS. By ELIZABETH CooPER, 
Author of ‘‘A Popular History of America.” Two Vols. Hurst and 
Blackett. ; 


THE story of Bess of Hardwicke’s granddaughter is melancholy enough, and 
as brief as itis melancholy. It may be told effectively in a hundred pages, 
but with the craft of an experienced book manufacturer, the author of the 
above work has contrived to drag the narrative through two volumes. Minute 
and irrelevant descriptions, inventories of furniture, bills of fare, poems, and 
ejaculatory platitudes, swell the bulk of the volumes and diminish their interest. 
‘** Unpublished documents ” are apt to be regarded as important, because they 
are unpublished and unknown. ‘his is a great mistake, but it is one which is 
natural enough. If we dig in ancient tombs, and with infinite labour disinter 
relics, it is difficult to believe that the result is not commensurate with the toil. 
Miss Cooper has examined many manuscripts, and has found that in the com- 
position of a work like this ‘“‘the chief labour consists in reading much that 
proves to be useless;” it must be added that she has written much that is 
useless also. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that this light historical pabulum suits 
the digestion of readers who frequent the circulating library. Books of this 
kind divert if they do not greatly instruct, and in the literature which is 
written to amuse, and read to pass away time, they occupy a higher place 
than the ordinary novel. JOHN DENNIS. 


THE HEAVENS: AN ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK OF PopuLAR AsTRONOMY. By 
AMEDEE GUILLEMIN. Edited by J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.A.S. 
Richard Bentley. 1866. 

In three cardinal qualities this book stands eminent above the crowd of books 

which profess to popularise science. It is written by a man who knows his 

subject, and is not compelled to repeat the stereotyped paragraphs which 
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fatiguingly reappear in each successive handbook. It is translated and edited 
by a man who knows his subject, and is enabled not simply to give a faithful 
rendering of the original, but to enrich it with valuable notes and additions. It 
is illustrated with a profuse magnificence which we are accustomed to see in 
works on art rather than in works on science. The size of many of these illus- 
trations has rendered necessary a size of yolume which it looks rather ironical to 
call a “‘ handbook ;” and the inconvenience of so unmanageable a form in these 
days of duodecimos might surely be avoided by printing the illustrations sepa- 
rately as an atlas. This suggestion is thrown out for the publisher’s considera- 
tion when he comes to reprint; and assuredly he will have to reprint so 
attractive a work. 

We must make allowance for a little mistaken ‘‘ eloquence,”’ which seems 
obligato on all who write about the heavens in any but a geometric style, and 
which is all the more tiresome because the stars are lures for commonplace, and, 
from the very fact of their grandeur, can rarely be spoken of without grandilo- 
quence. A delicate taste would instinctively shrink from any but the plainest 
statement respecting phenomena so sublime. If the plain statement fail to 
impress the reader, nothing can be added to its impressiyeness by commonplace 
rhetoric. M. Guillemin is least interesting when he is most ambitious. No 
sooner does he lower his tone, and commence a quiet exposition, than he shows 
himself a master of popular writing. His grasp of the subject has none of that 
slippery vagueness which we so constantly observe in popular manuals. He 
knows what he is writing about well enough to avoid.technicalities, and yet not 
avoid precision. He selects his points with skill, and expounds them so clearly 
that the general reader is enabled to follow him with ease. Moreover he in- 
cludes all the most recent views and discoveries; so that the movement of the 
science of our day is adequately represented. 

The first book treats of the Sun: its distance, its volume, mass, and surface ; 
with an excellent réswmé of all that is known and surmised respecting the sun 
spots. The second treats of the nineteen Planets. The third of Comets. 
Having thus surveyed the solar system, M. Guillemin proceeds in Part IT. to 
the Sidereal System, treating of stars and constellations, the distances and 
movements of the stars, double and multiple stars, coloured stars, variable stars, 
and temporary stars; a chapter on the physical and chemical constitution of 
the stars concludes this book. The second book treats of the Nebule; the 
third of the structure of the heavens. The last part is a brief yet lucid 
sketch of the great laws of Astronomy, particularly Kepler’s laws, and New- 
ton’s sublime discovery ; the precision of the equinoxes, Nutation, and planetary 
perturbation ; and the cosmical theory of Laplace. A plain and serviceable 
account is also given of the methods and instruments employed by astronomers, 
in which is explained the way astronomers determine the distances of the moon 
and stars. Forty large steel engravings and one hundred and ninety woodcuts 
illustrate the text. 

From this brief indication of the contents of the work, the reader will see that 
it professes to instruct him on all the points which can interest any one not 
prepared to undergo the severe labour of a scientific study of celestial phenomena. 


EpIrTor. 











